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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI BRYSON BURROUGHS 
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W 
YRIGHT, 1934 \t a meeting of the Board of Trustees of " 
lhe Me tropol tan Museum ot \rt held No- 
retary of The Metropolitan Museum of Art vember 19 the following minute Was adopted 


: depths a ke A Mince © Ne Bryson Burroughs, Curator of Paintings tif 
York, N. ¥ Winifred 10W rditor , , 

Baie ai 6 +h ae , died at his home in New York City on No- 
ipon receipt of the subscriptio vember 16, 1934. Mr. Burroughs has served fe 


Museum with distinguished knowledge 








re 10! s riptions at judgement, and taste from his coming to the 
ke | I Desk. M rders shot 4 
PRE AR: ROE Si aan Museum in 1906, first as Assistant Curator 
tered as Second Class Matter June 3, 1027 of Paintings and trom 1909 to 1934 as 
e Post Office. New York. N. ler Act) Curator of the Department. During these 
24 2 ears the department has greatly increased 
n importance; it reflects in its development 
his wise counsel and understanding, in its 
CONTENTS exhibitions his skill, and in its publications 
ront Cover Illustration: Exhibitiot his sound critical scholarship 
Contemporary American Indu [he Trustees, by this minute, desire to 
trial Art: 1934 201 record their appreciation of the importance 
Museum Concerts 202 of this service and their sense of the loss the 
Bry son B irroughs, 1800 1Q34 202 nstitution has sustained 
\n Appreciatiol 202 
Contemporary American [1 
“OO ae 203 AN APPRECIATION 
\ Sculpture by J. B. Lemoyne 205 
Sung Pottery from the Shepard k. d lhe following editorial by Roval Cortis- 


Forest Collection 200 soz IS rept nted from the New York Herald 
\ Shield of Henry II of Franc 212 [Tribune of November 18, 1934 
Recent Accessions of Persian Painting “The Metropolitan Museum and the pub- 


and Illumination 210 ic at large have suffered a grave loss in the | 
Notes 210 leath of Brvson Burroughs. As curator ol 
List of Accessions and Loans 22! paintings he was one of the most useful men 





Museum Events 222 who have ever served the cause of art in this 


citv. He was useful not only because he was 
expert in all the details of his work, the care anc 
MUSEL M CONC P KITES and installation of pictures, their catalog- cat 


it 
The free concerts which have been given ng and so on, but because he loved his sub- tol 
n the Museum, under the direction of ject and brought to his dealings with it an the 


l 
David Mannes, on eight Saturday evenings — enkindling spirit. It was the spirit of a true pai 
n January and March each winter since artist, bent upon the achievement of high 


1919 will be repeated during the coming — things. Also it was the spirit of a man ol pec 


, Pe ee 
winter. The four concerts to be given in Jan- — mind, for whom a work of art signified both fy 


uary, 1935, are made possible through a manual dexterity and brain stuff. It was no no 
contribution from the Davison Fund, Incor- accident that his time of pupilage made him le\ 


porated, founded by John D. Rockefeller, a disciple of Puvis de Chavannes. He grav- cat: 
Ir. Contributions for concerts in March _ itated naturally toward that reflective mas- ou 


have already been promised by George _ ter for 
Blumenthal, Edward S. Harkness, and John His own pictures, and he painted man) Am 
\. Roebling recalled Puvis in their restrained key 0! Thi 
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color and in their imaginative drift. He cared 
most for themes drawn from pagan mythol- 
ogy, and his traffic with classical motives 
was touched by a suave romanticism and a 
quietly playful humor. Always imagination 
and scholarship were at work in him, ac- 
companied by taste. The last special exhibi- 
tion he organized at the museum, the beau- 
tiful landscape exhibition which carried 
through the summer just gone, was a per- 
fect illustration of his administrative ability 
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effective because there was nothing dog 

matic, nothing combative, about it. He was 
of gentleness all compact, expressing even 
his warmest enthusiasm in modest terms 
He leaves behind him a tangible memorial 
of his talents in the condition and arrange- 
ment of the pictures at the museum and in 
the record of the exhibitions he framed 
there. To his many friends he leaves the 
itfectionate recollection of a singularly fine 


and winning nature.’ 





EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART: 1934 
VIEW LOOKING WEST 


and of his flair. The walls showed how sound 
and how catholic was his judgment. The 
catalogue, with its characteristic introduc- 
tion showed how steeped he Was both In 


the sentiment and the history of landscape 
painting. 

“Bryson Burroughs was learned without 
pedantry, and his fidelity to the traditions 
of the past never kept him from participat- 
ing in the progressivism which has marked 
developments at the museum. He advo- 
cated the purchase of paintings by the 
younger generation and was altogether < 
lorward-looking man, the friend of modern 
American art as well as of the old masters 


This liberalism of his was perhaps the more 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL ART: 1934 


NOTE BY THE CHAIRMAN OF TH 
CENTRAL GALLERY UNI 


The Centr il Galler [ nit consists Of Six 
rooms in two series of three each, on either 
side of a central public space. In determin- 
ing the various rooms one side was con 
ceived as connecting elements of a smal 
house, consisting of a sun porch designed b 
Archibald Manning Brown, a living room 
William Lescaze, and 


dining alcove by Eugene Schoen. [he Opp 


with fireplace by 


site side represents rooms in an average 


apartment: a Vvoung woman’s room designed 
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} Hit] az rinen al iy ik room 
fireplace by John Wellborn Root, and 


bedroom by R 


The designer for each of these rooms ts 
n architect, as is the group coordinator, or 
chairman. All collaborated in planning the 
ensemble h desig | lements 
within the ACE lotted hin The 
cheme illustrates, if vou will, the br Ith 
of the architect’s training in that it enables 
him to create id design in many differen 
mediums. It also illustrates communit 
of all design, whether it be the room itsell 


or the rug on the floor, the table or a spoon 
on the table | ach class OF ODyects has Its 


own special problems inherent in materials 


and use. All are united in a common parent 


age as to their creation 1n that all are prop 


lems in design of function, composition 
nt ft t) nid ] | t ) 
accent, TeXlu4re and corr relation 
The architect’s Opportunity to work in 
] } + > + 1 ] H 
different materials and articles, whether ol 


use or decoration, 1s the sources 


freely of his time and effort to such an un- 


dertaking as this display of Contemporat 


[he Cooperating Committee agreed that 
n contradistinction to the exhibition held 
in the lush period of five vears ago, this on 
was to show what might be achieved at 
low cost. As a gauge it was felt that any 
article put into mass production must be 
within the digestive capacity of the pocket 
books of those who paid on an average ol 
say twenty dollars per room per month. 
While we may still “love the garish dav’’ we 
welcome any opportunity to try to create a 
fine thing in a simple manner 

\RTHUR LoomMIs HARMON 


NOTE BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THI 
ast GALLERY UNIT 

Is industrial art a special field, a distinct 
technique, or is it merely a consequence ol 
contemporary art movements, a sort of r 
flection of works created without special 
concern for their commercial or industrial 
possibilities: 

Such an inquiry reminds one of the age 


old controversy between those claiming 
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lat an art is What the personality of a few 
ereat artists make it and those who claim 
that anv artist, Whatever his genius, 1s con- 
litioned by surrounding society. The pres- 
ent exhibition of American [Industrial Art 
will probably afford arguments for both 
ews. It shows undoubtedly an effort to use 
only those materials and forms which can 
be reproduced economically and en sérte 
by craftsmen of average skill. In the East 
Gallerv, Walter Dorwin Teague, Lee Simon- 
1 Ravmond Loewy, Gilbert Rohde 

ind V. F. von Lossberg, among others, have 
successfully conformed to this requisite 
lhey, however, had shown elsewhere no 
| the use of the most elaborate 

up. Their ability to supply the 
buver of moderate means with well-designed 
objects or furniture comes from a famuliar- 
with the highest types of decorative art 
rather than from setting themselves a purel) 
economical goal. Then, instead of grouping 
designers in either a “‘de luxe” or an “‘indus- 
trial’ class, the old way of distinguishing 
between the “good” and the “‘not so good 
designers would do well enough. ‘Qui peut 
le plus peut le moins,” runs an old French 
saving, and the manutacturer 1n quest ol 
ideas Who addresses himself to second-rate 
men as more likely to solve his problems 1s 


cht track 


Of the East Gallery as 


not on the ri 
a room little can 
be said. It attempts to be as unobtrusive 
as possible, discretion being, in this case 
the better part of valor. To let each of halt 
a dozen or more exhibitors have a space dis- 
tinct from that of the next man, while keep- 
ing some kind of unity in the room, Is the 
best that can be hoped for. In any exhibi- 
tion, the principal difficulty is always this 
interrelation. When it is achieved, the archi- 
tect may be satisfied to let the exhibits 
Ives. 


PAUL PHILIPPE CRET. 


ir themse 


Note BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE WES1 
GALLERY UNIT 

Five vears ago the Metropolitan Viuseum 
held an exhibition of contemporary Amer- 
can design. Some of us who worked on that 
exhibition again codperated in the exhibr- 
tion Of 1934 

In 1929 all of us were busy, very bus) 
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Architects, builders, manufacturers, design- 
ers of evervV variety had much to do; costs 
were secondary, and there was constantly 
n evidence a desire to produce beautiful 
things, even things that were a little star- 
tling and of a luxurious nature. In 1934 the 
picture is different. Those of us who as- 
sisted In arranging exhibits have realized 
that the demand for the precious, elaborate, 
and individual article is restricted, and 
have searched for material adapted to pro- 
duction in quantity and at a price that 
would make any of the objects shown avail- 
able to a large group of pe ple. Present con- 
ditions have made it reasonable for the 
directing group to do more of the work 
themselves, instead of delegating it to sub- 
ordinates, as would be natural under the 
pressure of normal routine. 

Another curious factor in the 1929 situ- 
ation was the requirement that articles 
should be not reproductions but original de- 
signs. In 1934 no such insistence has been 
necessary, since our designers and manutfac- 
turers have taken for granted that new 
forms should be presented. It is interesting 
also that the bizarre version of what may 
be labeled ‘‘modern design” has eliminated 
itself and that there has appeared a serious 
group of forms which seem to carry through 
areasonably even standard of performance. 
The fact that museum collections may act 
as sources of inspiration rather than as 
models for copving seems to be recognized 


1 


he realization of these facts indicates 


progress 

Inthe West Gallery Unit, apart from the 
spaces allocated to individual designers, an 
efort has been made to gather together 
a collection of modern textiles effective 
chiefly because of their texture. Many 
groups of fabrics were investigated, the ones 
selected being those which presented the 
most original weaves or printed patterns. 
The next five-vear period may see other 
groups joining the movement toward better 
design. 

It isa pleasure to mention here the help- 
ful cooperation of my collaborators in the 
West Gallery Unit, Donald Deskev, Walter 
W. Kantack, Joseph Lotto, Walter von 
Nessen, and Irvin L. Scott. 

ELy JACQUES KAHN. 
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A SCULPTURE 
BY |]. B. LEMOYNE 

\ recently discovered portrait bust in 
white marble by the noted French sculptor 
Jean Baptiste Lemoyne (1704-1778) has 
been purchased by the Museum and may 
be seen this month in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions.! It is a portrait of Feélicité 
Sophie de Lannion, duchesse de la Roche- 
foucauld, and ts signed by the sculptor and 
dated 1774. The bust came to light not 
long since in the chateau de Liancourt neat 
Beauvais, which for generations has been a 
property of the Rochefoucauld family. Un- 
til then, as Louis Réau, the biographer of 
Lemoyne, has pointed out, the existence of 
the bust was unknown to historians of 
French art 

Mademoiselle de Lannion was born on 
October 19, 1745, the daughter of Hya- 
cinthe Gaétan, comte de Lannion, and 
Marie Charlotte Félicité de Clermont- Ton 
nerre. She was, therefore, twenty-nine years 
old when Lemovne executed her portrait 
len vears previously, in 1764, she had been 
married to Francois Alexandre Fréderic 
duc de Liancourt, afterwards duc de la 
Rochefoucauld and d’Estissac 

Together with Lemoyne’s busts of Mad 
moiselle de Lorraine and Madame Victoire 
de France (1775), of Claude de Ferriére 
1770), and of the duchesse d’Harcourt 

Madame de la 


Rochefoucauld may be regarded as one of 


1777 the bust of 
the sculptor’s last essays in the field of por 
traiture, having been executed when he was 
already seventy vears old. In this connes 
tion it is all the more remarkable in 
there is no sign of diminishing power, no dé 
crease in the artist's capacity tor sensit 
modeling. If the bust were not dated 
would indeed be rash to assign it to the 
sculptor’s final vears 


True it is that, as compared with som 
of Lemovne’s earlier works, there is a lack 
of flourish in his portrait of the young 
duchess. This, however, may be largel 
not wholly traced to the almost austert 

Acc. no. 34.91. Rogers Fund 

2Louis Réau, An Unknown Masterpi 
Jean-Baptiste Lemoyne ms. on file in the Mu 


seum Library 
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simpl the drapery. The fashionable 
theatrically swirling draperies in the baroque 
radition, which had been popular in por 
trait sculpture since the davs of Bernini 
wad the advantagi dding verve to the 

mposition, the disadvantage of distract 
ng attention from the face and thus confus 
ng the issue. In Lemovne’s bust the dra 


pery has been designed in a spirit of quiet 
economy reminiscent of the classical. We 
are happily, therefore, able to give undi 
vided attention to the delicately modeled 
head with its characteristic coifure 

Long since assigned to his rightful place 


| rene h 


portrait sculptors 


be 


among the greal 


the eighteenth century, Lemoyne 


| 
Ol 


t dynas- 


longs to one of 


ties of artists Whose members have plaved 


those extraordinary 
in the development of 
Jean Louis Lemoyne 
sculptor of note; his 


so important 
French art. His father 
1065-17 was 


a part 
gt the flower painter 
Monnoyer. His grandfather 
16038-1713), acelel 
had married a daughter 
Antoine Leblond 
Louis 


mother, a daughter of 


Jean Japtiste 
Jean Lemoyne yrated de- 
Signer of ornament 
of the Bordelais painter 
de la Tour. His great-grandfather, 
Lemoyne (about 
have been a sculptor and is known to have 


1600-1660), 1s believed to 


espoused a daughter of the sculptor Simon 


Guillain. His uncle, Jean Baptiste Lemoyni 


i 
a sculptor 
on. Obviously heri- 


16079-1731 also although 


of no particular distinc 
tage played an exceptional rédle in the for 


Was 


1] 


tl 


mation of Jean Baptiste Lemoyne’s artistic 
personality 
Lemoyne’s training was, in contrast to 


French, his 
father | eC 
Lorrain, whose career was so closely linked 


the custom of the day, wholly 


masters being his and Robert 
In 1725 he won the 
1 with 


to the Rohan family 
first prize in sculpture, which carrie 
it the privilege of studying at the French 
\cademy in Rome. But he was prevented 
g advantage of this by domestk 
troubles, and his entire life, with the excep- 
tion of Paris 
He was received into the Academy in 1728 


from takin 


brief sojourns, was spent in 


ended by being made its director in 


and 
1768 in succession to the painter Francois 
Boucher. 

Although engaged at various times in his 


career on monumental projects, it is with 
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| 


1 


that 


l.emoyne’s fame rests secure. In this respect 


Series Of portrait) busts 


his splend 


he belongs to that distinguished group 
which includes Houdon, Pigalle, Caffier; 


and Pajou, the last named being Lemovne’s 


own pupil. His portraits are characterized 


by directness and lack of affectation and 
combine with svmpathetic understanding 
of the sitters an unobtrusive and dignified 


idealism. Less intense and vibrant. than 


Houdon 
in imparting to his portraits an unusual de- 


\I 


ral 
Lemoyne nevertheless succeeded 


vree of life. And in this respect the portrait 
of Madame la Rochefoucauld no 
exception to the rule. The Museum is fortu- 
nate in acquiring fine an example of 


de 1S 
sO 


Lemovne’s work 
PRESTON REMINGTON 


SUNG POTTERY FROM THI 
SHEPARD Kk. DE FORES] 
COLLEC ETON 


For over a decade the Museum has had 
as distinguished loans a number of fine 


from the collection 

de Forest and Mrs 
de Owing to the dispersal of this 
caretully selected ha 
been our privilege to purchase fifteen pieces 


pieces of Sung pottery 
of the late Shepard Ix 
Forest 
group, it s recently 

twelve of the tvpe known as Lung Ch’uan 
celadons and three of ware. This 
brings the Museum ft Lung 
Ch’tan celadons to a total of twenty pieces 
on loan 


| mn ( } Tn 


collection ( 


\ 


a group which 


ase 


not including a magnificent 
from Mrs. Samuel |. Peters 

is rivaled only by the collection of Sir Perc 
val David in London. We do not know ex- 
actly the extent of the collection of Lung 
Ch’iian celadons in the Top Kapu Serai (the 
in Istanbul, but Mr. Bosch 
Mrs de 
1 small number 
of very choice pieces, mostly vases.” Aside 
from several pieces in Japan which should 
be fically because of their 


superb quality, the rest of the Lung Chuan 


old palace 
Forest 


Reitz in made for 
spoke of this Sung ware as * 


notes 


mentioned spec 

j 
celadons are sparsely) scattered by twos and 
threes throughout China and in shops, pr 
vate collections, and museums of the West 


Fletcher | und Shown 


cessions 


Acc. me 
this month it 


S 15 


34.113.1 


the Room of Rec 


n ent 
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and they would probably total little more been available either in China or in the € 
than the sum of the collections mentioned West. Mr. Hobson’s exhaustive book, Chi- u 
ven more rare than the Lung Ch’tian cela nese Pottery and Porcelains (published jn c 
dons is the ying ch’ing ware, and the three 1915), included a cautious chapter on the W 
examples from the de Forest Collection Lung Ch’uan ware but almost nothing about ‘ 
probably the most distinctive types evet the ying ch’ing. In spite of this serious hand- of 
seen in this ware, give us a total of seven leap Mr. de Forest managed to assemble a D, 
pieces collection of Lung Ch’tian celadons which it 
Mr. de Forest was a pioneer collector of — until recently has been absolutely unique 
Lung Ch’tan and yimg ching potteries, in both extent and quality 
4 
FIG. 1. JAR WITH PEONY DECORATION 
LUNG CH UAN CELADON, SUNG DYNASTY 
which first began to come on the Western Ihe studies of this ware published during 
market in 1914 or 1915 from newly discov- — the last ten or twelve vears? have brought 
ered tombs in China. The supply was very — to light a great deal of new and valuable the ¢ 
limited and by 1919 was completely ex- material but have left many important glaze 
hausted. During this period Mr. and Mrs. _ points still in the conjectural stage. Lung irom 
de Forest devoted themselves to the acqui-  Ch’iian, from which the ware derives its pray. 
sition and study of these rare and compara- name, is a town in the southwest of Cheki- cedec 
tively unknown potteries. They had to de- ang province. The originator of the potter) artist 
pend largely on descriptions translated from was the younger of two brothers named Shad 
Chinese encyclopaedias and literary sources Judg 
and the assistance of two or three Western 2A. L. Hetherington, The Early Cerami IS Ap] 
scholars interested in ceramics, the latter ares of China (London, 1922); R. | sere find | 
having almost nothing to work from since ee & a Sane! Sence ee Japa 
5 5 the Collection of Sir Percival David, Bt., F.S.A 
the actual wares had not up to this time — (London, 1934) ducec 
205 
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Chang, the elder being famous for his man- 
ufacture of Ko porcelain. The base of the 
celadons produced by the vounger Chang 
was a paste of whitish or stone-grav color. 
Where the paste was exposed to the heat 
of the kiln without glaze protection, that 
is, on the toot and sometimes on the lip, 
it shows a red or brownish tone due to 





PaG. 2. 


the oxidation of the iron in the clay. The 
glaze on the Sung celadons varies in color 
from pale blue through shades of green to 
grav. The soft sea green is generally con- 
ceded to be the most pleasing from an 
artistic point of view, and this was the 
shade Chang the Younger strove to achieve. 
Judged by monetary values, the blue tone 
ls apparently the most sought after, and we 
find this color on the celebrated pieces in 
Japan. The blue tones were probably pro- 
duced by adding a trace of cobalt to the 





> 


glaze before its application, and the greens 
by adding ferruginous clay, although the 
presence of iron in the paste itself may have 
assisted in producing the green color. What- 
ever the shade, the rich soft texture of the 
glaze was alwavs constant, and this texture 
the later potters of China have never been 


able to imitate successfully. The Sung cela- 


JAR WITH DRAGON DECORATION 
LUNG CH UAN CELADON, SUNG DYNAST} 


dons are charmingly simple in form and 
are of such sturdy construction that the 
have survived through the centuries with 
much less damage than ts usual with earl 
wares. Many of them are decorated with 
great effectiveness, but frequently we find 
pieces which depend for their beauty on 


i tn a 


controlled crackle in the glaze. The different 


elaze and shape alone, sometimes Ww 


kinds of decoration emplo\ ed will be noted 
in the discussion of specific pieces 
In grouping the celadons by color, it 


200 
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nt be remembered that the classification 
IPproxll te onl nee no two pieces 
appear t be ex the san hade when 
standing side by side. Eight pieces of the 
collect on are sea green; Two hy long Lo the 
blue-green classification, though with 
pi" bit Ol Val on Ol sh at nd the LW 
remaining pieces go off into gray-green in 
one instance and an unusual olive brown in 
the other. Especially striking in the sea 


} | 
green group are two covered jars (one illus 


trated in fig. 2), each with a dragon mod 

n high rehef under the glaze around the 
shoulder [he lower body of each jar has a 
fluted design molded under the glaze and 


as handles on the lids are modeled ami 
reclining dog and the 


The decoration on thes 


Jars IS probabl is elaborate as any to be 
t } mM ] l,, ? " . ly 
found on Sung celadons, but it is properl\ 
restrained and confined to its recognized 


that of enhancing the glaze. An 


INnction 4 
other covered jar (illustrated in fig. 1) has 
peony scroll ded in low relief under the 
olaze \ s] ht rack ) the | ZA adds 
variety to the decoration, as does the spot 
tiness of th green ci ised by an uneven ac 


cumulation of the glaze here and there over 
the molded decoration. An incense burner 
oral desion 


three feet also has a 


with 
in relief under the glaze, but here 


the color is sligl 


modeled 
tly muddy and in places 1s 
ee ae th bro babli 
marked With rown, probdabdl\ 


\ small dish with 


heavily 
through imperfect firing 


twin fish molded in relief in the bottom ts a 


favorite [Vv pe, but SO far as the des on 1S 


concerned it is more piquant than impres- 


sive. Iwo fluted bowls with gilded rims are 
charming pieces and although not actually 
identical in pattern. The 


a pair as to size are 


last of the sea-green group 1s a lovely little 


pear-shaped jar with a wide mouth, the 
glaze beautifully crackled and the color soft 
and even 

One of the blue-green examples ts a so 


chrvsanthemum bowl in which the 


i 


He 


1 
| 

fluted decoration, molded in relief under 
the glaze, represents the petals of a chrvs 


other of this group is a 


littl 


anthemum. The 


small bottle-shaped vase which has 


brown 1 e chrvsanthemum 


mort 
bowl but is still definitely blue in tone. Th 


lip has been repaired with gold lacquer in 


tt 


? 
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the manner of many of the early po 
repairs, tar from detracting from 
actually enhance it 
a floral de- 


and tn- 


the piece 
. 


v-green gallipot has 


the beauty of 
lhe gra 
sign with meander borders molded 


cised under the 


, 
ry Pe 
(Ns 


olaze lhe color ol 


t 


piece does not entirely measure up to th 


and we feel constrained t 


Sung standard 
ve ita Yuan date, at least for the present 


Last of the celadons 1s a small olive-brown 
dish with the twin-fish design molded in re- 


bottom. [This color is most un- 


het In the 
isual among Sung celadons 


USUdl 


and we hop 
some time to find other examples to keep 
compan\ 


We come now to the three 


preces know n 


as vi) h’ine ware. A general discussion of 
the origin of this tvpe of potterv must be 
limited tor lack of authentic information 
and, however bnet, must still be largely 
conjectural. Theories have been brought 


thot 


forth from time to time that 


belongs to 
of pottery known as Ju, a ware 
Ju Chou in Honan of which n 
positively identified examples have. sur- 
None of the 
P a eae es 


seem O Tit ake i\} 


shadow\ 


vailable descriptions ol 


this ware popularl 
known as ving chu blue). On 
there is a tvpe of Sung pot- 


the other hand 
terv known from literary sources as Chai 
ao Which as described would appear to be 


verv like the vie ch'img ware, if not iden- 


tical. This was made at K’ai-féng Fu, or 
Honan and 


ie family 
Tsung, the last of the Five 


Chéng Chou, in the province ot 
| 
| 


got its name of t 


4 LAM 
fk mperor Shih 


Dynasties emperors, so 


Irom tl 


that if our theory 1s 


correct the vine ch’ing ware is just a shade 


earlier than Sung. In the T’ao Shuo th 


( h’at ao 


IS described as the ski 


as clear as a mirror, as thin as 
a musical stone ol 


al descriptions ol the 


yer, ANd as resonant as 
practh 
ware from Chinese sources say that it has ¢ 
and a bluish 
tending to a more pronounced 


é ; 
ee 
Since these dt 


indentations 


scriptions come so close to the vine ch img 
and do not fit 1n\ ther known t\ pe ol 
Sung pottery, we offer this possibility for 


incense burners 


form of lotus blossoms and 


tam tion 
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havi n covers, are so far as we know the tives, embossed with careful regard to ana- 
only ones of this tvpe in existence. The tomical details (fig. 2). The strapwork js 
laborate irled m and Is of tl damascened in gold with a repeat pattern 
lions are be full le ind carved ot cartouches inclosing motives tn silver in- 
and the designs on lotus bas ire lav——crescents, the initial H with a crescent 
molded under the glaze. A tripod incense on each side of the bar, and the initial H 
burner of the same ware 1s patterned after interlaced with two ambiguous letters, C or 
early bronze vessels, both in shape and in — D (the well-known monogram in which one 


decoration. Ihe loose ring handles are joined 


animal-head motives, and 
dragon 


to the piece by 


the main body is decorated with 


es molded 


icised under the gl ( These three pieces 
fig. 3) | had listinguished histor) 
during the last « rter of a century, having 


Irom 
Pierpont Morgan 


SIMMONS 


come into de Forest's possession 
the collection of the late ] 


Pat 


LINI 


A SHIELD OF HENRY II 
OF FRANCI 


Ihe embossed parade shield of Henry II 


of France (fig. 1) is a prominent addition to 


the Museum’s collection of armor.! It was 
carried in state processions which took 
place amid the ringing of church bells and 


g of cannon—probably graci 


arm of Henry himself when he rode forth 
clad in velvet and mounted on a spirited 
horse deckec silk trappings, as Clouet 


1 in 
| chness added to the 


painted him ts 1 


glamour that surrounded a= triumphant 
soldier. 
Phe king evidently to commemo- 


infidel, for the 


shield depicts a battle 


wished 


rate some victory over the 


central area of the 
between Oriental and Occidental armies in 
which infantry, artillery, and cavalry took 
part (fig. 3). The figures in the 
are embossed in high relief. The 


border 


foreground 
whole is 
inclosed by an elaborate which is 
divided by 


motives in 


strapwork into areas teaturing 
high reliet. 
with swags of fruit occupy the 
vertical spaces the 
are horned masks of a man 


Trophies of armor 
alternating 
and above and below 
central scene 
woman. Displaved so prominently 
a shield of 
symbolical of chivalrous 


and a 
upon victory, these figures are 
probably 
On either side of the ma 


\cc 


honor 
sks are bound cap- 
no Dick Fund 


34.85 


tu 


might read Catherine or suspect Diane). 
Originally the surface of the shield showed 

‘ty of colored metals, but it has been 

ifeless lead color by the irre- 


a VATIe 
changed to a 
sponsible use of acid. The reliefs were em- 
phasized by the use of a contrasting stip- 
pled background, probably gilded. 

The shield, although a parade piece, is 
the work of an rather than of a 
goldsmith. The Varies in 


inch, 


armoret 
metal is heavy, 


] 


thickness from 1/32 to 3°10 of an 


registers the hardness of cold-worked steel 


and weighs practically seven pounds. The 


embossing required an exact hand, the 


chasing and damascening skill and patience, 
he hardness and thickness of the metal 
effecting the 
Many of 


the 


and t 


itself were instrumental in 


bold character of the ensemble 
the details. 


small 


however, remind one of 
bronzes executed by 


\ comparison of the work of 


Renaissance 
goldsmiths 
the armorer and the goldsmith may be seen 
in two shields in the Louvre, both similar 
in general design to our shield. One, bearing 
in steel, the other, 
for Charles 


the cipher of Henry II, 1s 
bearing the initial Ko (Karolus 
1X of France, in solid gold and enamel.? 
lhe present shield has hitherto been un- 
recorded in the literature of armor. It was 
sold at Paris (16 rue des Jeuneurs) on March 
7, 1040, as lot 85 of the collection of the 
deceased M. Fierard. It came to the Muse- 
um from a local antiquarv who acquired 1t 


the duc de Cambacérés, a descendant 


from 
< . kL 
of the Second Consul during the French 
Consulate 
Lor related parade shields, see Sir Guy Lak- 


\rms 
Buttin 


European Armour and 
2460-259, and Charles 


Musée d'art et 


Genava, Bulletin du d'histoire 
le Geneve ol. IT (1924), pp. 225-240 
Casts of our shield have been made, however 


ind a wrought-iron copy of it was shown in the 
Hungarian Military Exhibition in Budapest in 
1896 and illustrated in the official catalogue (no 
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bossed objects exhibited in European na 
ch are considered to 
ie Louvre 
he nation- 
ity of the artists who designed and exe- 


cuted these pieces has not vet been defi- 





DETAIL OF MASKS AND 


BOUND CAPTIVES ABOVE AND 

BELOW THE CENTRAL AREA 
nitely established, but they have been 
claimed enthusiastically for France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. We have the court chron- 
icler BrantOme for our authority that the 
french armorers were unable to compete 
with the Italian in gilding, chiseling, em- 
bossing, and inlaving \lso in favor of 
Italian workmanship is the fact that there 
was a tradition among the French kings 
concerning the merit of Milanese armorers 
Phomas of Milan, probably Tommaso Mis- 


Sd f 


‘lia, was in the service of Louis XI. It 


was Philip de Negroli who made the helmet 
i 


is Museum ascribed to Francis I. 


in ft 


Guidobaldo II, 
mended his 
Henry II, and the brothers de Gambres. 


Duke of Urbino, recom- 


armorer! Bartolomeo Campi to 


César and Baptiste, embossed and dama- 
scened armor for Henry II at Paris from 
1548 to 1557. Furthermore, both Francis | 
and Henry II claimed Milan, the greatest 
armor-making center of Europe, a condi- 
tion Which would certainly have led them 
to choose armorers from that city rather 
than from Germany. 

\ German attribution for this group of 
embossed armor has been advanced on the 
basis of a comparison with the embossed 
harnesses in the Dresdner Riistkammer of 
the Electors Christian I] and Johann Georg 
of Saxony, which the Nuremberg goldsmith, 
Heinrich Cnoep, delivered in 1604 and in 
16000. The evidence in favor of such an 
attribution, however, is not very strong, for 
although the ornament of these harnesses is 
of the same general type as that of the group 
to Which our shield belongs, this fact in it- 
self proves nothing, as stvles in ornament 
were international. Moreover, the emboss- 
ing 1s different in character, and etching ts 
used instead of damascening in the decora- 
tion of the harnesses. 

he original design (fig. 4) of our shield is 
one of a series of armor designs in the Staat- 
liche graphische Sammlung in Munich. 
[here is no question that these drawings 
are patterns and not sketches from existing 
objects, for in some instances the right and 
left halves are essentially different, indi- 
cating a choice between two svmmetrical 
designs. In other instances half of the design 
is given, with the addition of possible sub- 
stitutions for the other side. The drawings 
show at least two styles. In the first, the 
surface is covered with running ornament, 
mascarons, trophies, and allegorical figures; 
in the second, to which the design of our 
shield belongs, similar motives are inclosed 
by boldly intertwined strapwork. Definite 
determination of the master responsible tot 
these designs would be an important con- 
tribution not only to the study of armor 

‘7. H. von Hefner-Alteneck, Original-Zeich- 
nungen deutscher Meister des sechzehnten Jahr- 


hunderts zu ausgefihrten Kunstwerken [ur 
6nige von Frankreich und Spanien und andere 
: 


\ ] 
Firsten, pl. 9, fig. A. Frankfort on the Main 
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but to the study of ornament as well. The 
designs are Italian in spirit, but at this 
period all the small masters, French, Ger- 
man, or Italian, copied from and inspired 
one another. Examination of French de- 
signs discloses no valid reason tor conclud- 
ing that our shield could not be French. 
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which ts 


signs for the embossed harness 
von Weimar 
Weimar and now in a private collection in 
New York, and for the embossed harness of 
Emperor Rudolph I] in the 
risches Museum, Vienna 
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FIG. 3. DETAIL OF 


That such work was being executed by 
Frenchmen ts indicated clearly by the ex- 
stence in the Bremen Kunsthalle of a de- 
sign for an embossed saddle pommel by 
Jean Delaune, who followed the stvle of his 
more distinguished father, Etienne. 

It is fortunate that these original draw- 
ings have been preserved, as they served as 
patterns for a number of examples of em- 
bossed armor generally conceded to have 
been made for French royalty. Two speci- 
mens of this group are a round shield bear- 
ng the arms of France (in the Wallace Col- 
lection in London; no. 661) and the shield 
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tion of French rega 





nevertheless have 


It is placed on permanent exhibition in the 


orical pieces including the helmet of Fran- 
father of Henry I] 
of two of the greatest commanders in French 


and the harnesses 


. Galiot de Genoutlhac, 
» Montmorency 


Constable of France 


RECENT ACCESSIONS OF 
PERSIAN PAINTING AND 
ILLUMINATION 


The Museum’s collection of Islamic min- 
lature painting and illumination has been 
augmented recently by three interesting 
specimens of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. One of them ts a richly illuminated 
double title-page from a manuscript of 
Kazwinis Marvels of Creation, a work 
which was very popular in Persia during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.! [n 
the center of each page, placed upon a rec- 
tangular field, is a medallion inscribed with 
the title of the work. Encircling the medal- 
lion of the left page are four Chinese kilins 
and a dragon fighting a phoenix; encircling 
that of the right page are two angels in 
clouds, an elephant attacked by a bird, and 
a unicorn. The beautiful border is of par- 
ticular interest as it is decorated with deli- 
cate floral scrolls in blue and animal gro- 
tesques in gold. Such animal grotesques 
Which are derived from the Seljuk stvle of 
ornament, appear frequently in- Persian 
Wluminations and book covers of the fif- 
teenth century. The color scheme of our 
double page is in liquid gold in two shades 

green and yellow gold—and blue, with 
touches of red, green, and white. Gold, out- 
lined in black, predominates as in other 
early fifteenth-century iluminations—for 
instance the magnificent Anthology of 1410 
now in the Gulbenkian Collection in Paris 
The iluminations of this manuscript and of 
our double page reveal a technical skill and 
craftsmanship characteristic of the great 
limurid schools of painting which flour- 
ished at Shiraz and Herat. 

Che miniature painting reproduced her 
is from a manuscript of Firdausi’s Shah- 
nama, or Book of Kings.? It illustrates an 
episode from the life of Zal, the father of 
Rustam, Persia’s greatest legendary hero 
In our miniature the infant Zal, born with 
white hair, is presented to his father 5am 
an |raman paladin surrounded by his court- 
iers. As white hair was abhorred by the 
Iranians, Sam gives orders that the child 
be abandoned in a wilderness. [here it was 

Acc. no. 34.109. Fletcher Fund 
2 Acc. no. 34.72. Dick Fund 
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found by a fantastic bird, the Simurgh, and 


carried off to the mountains. Years later 
the Simurgh restored Zal to his father. Our 
miniature is painted in the decorative style 


developed by Persian artists of the sixteenth 
century working at Tabriz at the court of 
the Safavid rulers. The rich polychromy of 
this miniature and the elegance of the fig- 
ures are characteristic of the Safavid stvle 
of painting. 

Persian artists of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries often used wide borders in 


the decoration of manuscripts, and these 
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Artists ot 
the Safavid period, however, also used such 


methods of decoration as ¢ utwork 


were generally painted in gold 


and sten 
Both these techniques appear on 

One side of 
the leaf shows a silhouette design of a land- 
scape with animals and birds cut out in 


ciling 
leaf acquired by the Museum 


butf paper and pasted on a blue ground 
(he border of the other side of the leaf has 
an effective design produced by stenciling 
landscape motives on a mottled blue back 


eround, M. S. DIMAND 


Acc. no 


34.49. Fletcher Fund 
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NOTES 


EXPEDITION 
this issue of the BULLETIN 


> 
7 
4 


REPORI 
Section I] 
contains the report of the work done during 
the season 1933~—1934 by the Museum’s Per- 
sian Expedition at WKasr-i-Abu Nast 

PHe Stare. Dr. Henry A. Carey, finding 
that his health will not permit residence in 
Egypt, has resigned from the stat! of the 
egyptian Expedition. G. M. Peek, who was 

member the expedition in 1924~—1925, 
s taking Dr. Carey's place for the vear. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held November 19, 1934, the 
following persons, having qualified, wert 
elected in their respective classes: FELLOW 
IN PERPETUITY, Miss Ruth Payne Burgess 
in succession to Elisha Payne Jewett Bur- 
gess; FELLOW FoR LiFE, Mrs. Louis G 
Mvers; Sustaininc MemBers, Mrs. C. I 
Dawson, Mrs. Francis L. Dunham, Mrs. 
Fk. W. Leake. ANNUAL MEMBERS were 
elected to the number of twenty-six 

JAPANESE COLor Prints. A new exhibit 
of Japanese color prints from our collection 
has been arranged in the corridor in the 
basement of Wing J. The selection ranges 
from early black-and-whites by Moronobu 
and Masanobu and hand-colored prints by 
Kivonobu to more imposing prints of a later 
period by Yeishi, Shunshd, Shunchd, and 
Yeirit. Included also are a number of surt- 
mono (greeting cards for the New Year 
containing humorous poems called kyoka 
with accompanying illustrative designs 


AN EXHIBITION IN HONOR OF FIRDAUSI 
(he Department of Near Eastern Art has 
arranged in Gallery E 14 a special exhibi- 
tion of all the illuminated manuscripts and 
single miniatures relating to Fuirdausi’s 
Shah-nama in the Museum collection 
with the exception of three miniatures which 


he 


have been lent to Columbia University. | 
exhibition opened on November 10 as part 
ot the celebration held in honor of. the 
thousandth anniversary of the birth of the 
great Persian poet under the sponsorship 
of the University. It will) be continued 


through January 1, 1935 


MATTHEWS LECTURES ON GOTHIC ARCHI- 
rECTURE. The Matthews Lectures on Goth- 
c Architecture, a series endowed by a 
bequest of the late Charles T. Matthews 
to Columbia University, are being inaugu- 
rated during the present academic vear by 
the University in the Lecture Hall of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. This winter's 
series of ten illustrated lectures will be given 
free to the public on Wednesdays at four 
o'clock, beginning on January 9. Professor 
Joseph Hudnut, Dean of the School of 
Architecture, Columbia University, who 
will conduct the course, will give a descrip- 
tive and analytical survey of Gothic cathe- 
drals, treating their origin and their devel- 
opment in plan, structure, and decoration 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century 
In addition, his lectures will include brief 
descriptions of civil and military architec- 


ture and of the decorative arts of glass- 


painting and sculpture 


\ Bequest oF FANs. The Museum has 
recently received an interesting collection 
of twenty-four fans! as the bequest of Clara 
Legg Bucknall. Twenty- 
mainly French and of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; the two remaining are Chinese. Ol 


two are European 


especial note is a group of French printed 
fans made between 1815 and 1840, some ol 
which bear the signatures of little-known 
French engravers such as Houiste and Nar- 
geot. The leaves were engraved and then 
colored, constituting inexpensive counter- 
1 Acc. nos. 34.121.1-24. Shown this month in 


the Room of Recent Accessions 
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parts of the costly painted leaves of the 
eighteenth century. Slightly later in date 
than the engraved fans are two fans which 
were lithographed and colored. This mod- 
erm printing process supplanted engraving 
in the decoration of fans just as engraving 
had earlier taken the place of painting. En- 
are generally decorated with 


graved fans 
romantic subjects, which are often pleas- 
antly naive. Those produced by lithography 
frequently imitate eighteenth-century mod- 
els. 7 Gh. 


A New SITE FOR THE EGYPTIAN EXPE- 
pITion. This winter the Museum’s Egyp- 
tian Expedition will undertake work on a 
new concession, the site of the ancient city 
of Nekhen—better known by its Greek 
name Hierakonpolis. Although one of the 
few great towns known to have been inti- 
mately associated with the rise of the dvnas- 
tic period and therefore of unequaled inter- 
est to the student of - gy ptology , Hierakon- 
polis has been subjected to surprisingl 
little organized excavation.? The city was 
occupied steadily from prehistoric times un- 
til at least as late as the Twentieth Dynasty 
roughly from 4000 tO 1000 B.C.), but the 
majority of objects that have already come 
from the site date from the First to the 
Third Dynasty. It is hoped that the onl\ 
serious gap in the Museum’s Egyptian col- 
lection—the Third and Fourth Dynasties 

may be reduced by excavation of the new 


territory. 

A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY BURGUNDIAN 
CapiraL. The Museum has recently pur- 
chased! a French Gothic limestone capital 
originally in the ruined priory church of 
Val-des-Choux in northern Burgundy. Al- 
though the capital has acquired a pleasantly 
mottled surface through exposure to the ele- 
ments, its form has not been affected. It was 
no doubt formerly painted. The capital, 
which was engaged, is clustered, being com- 
posed of a half bell-shaped element and a 
small capital. It probably came from a pier 

' Quibell worked there in 1897-1808 and 1898 
1599; Garstang in 1905-1900 

Acc. no. 34.124. Rogers Fund. H. 13% i 
W. 3134 In. On exhibition this month in 1 
Room of Recent \ccessions 
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or a cul-de-lampe. Judging from the lines in 
cised on the top, it supported the ribs of the 
vaulting 

Ihe thirteenth-century architect was too 
preoccupied at first with the new structural 
problems of vaulting to give much thought 
to the interior decoration of his church 
Consequently the architectural form of 
Gothic capitals of this period was empha 
sized and less attention was given to their 
ornament than in the Romanesque period 
Gradually, however, as the Gothic architec- 


tural system became better established, the 








CAPITAL, BURGUNDIAN 
XIII CENTURY 


sculptors began to carve the capitals with 
leaves and plants until finally their surfaces 


were covered with exuberant growths. In 


this development our capital stands mid 
way; its crisply cut leaves still cling to the 
bell of the capital without breaking th 


architectural silhouette 

\ gift to the church of Val-des-Choux ts 
recorded in 1250,? a fact which would indi 
cate that the building was in existence then 
or at least under construction. Many other 


donations, some of them made by the Dukes 
of Burgundy, suggest the importance of this 
priory during the thirteenth century 
Although capitals similar in style to ours 
are still to be found in Burgundy, among 
them those of the church of Saint Pierre at 
t 


St.-Pére-sous-Vézelay, there are but few in 


museums W.H. | 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FROM JANUARY 


ro Marcu. The pamphlet of Free Galler: 


lalks and Other Lectures to be given in the 
Museum by the Museum’s educational stafl 
and invited speakers during the months 


February, and March will be 


of January, 


2 | Petit, Histoire des ducs de Bourgogne 


vol. V, p. 177, dos 


Ww - 
f 


cument 31 
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ssued 1. This pamphlet lists b 
{ ] | : 
nd | I | ( ree 1uUNndred | KS 
va So eee eens . 
( ures I Me pe ) W ner sul 
I 1d ti names he speakers. It 
1] \ } 
Sel ll Members of the Museum and 
, 
De} ib ers tree | ppl MIO! 
} | . ; +} ] . ¢ ] 
lhe plan of these free galler alks was 
' ked out | t <1immer al mnt amt 4} ' 
WOrKEG OUT TasSt SUMmMMer and PUul INTO elTec 


n October. The results of the new plan, by 
which tree talks on the collections are given 


every Ga n the week except the two pa 


nterest that I has aroused 


While extending the program of free 


public, the Museum has not 
been unmindful of the interests of its Mem- 
bers. Series of gallery talks planned espe- 


( 


cially for Members of the Museum will 
given on the two pay days, the themes for 


consideration during this period being clas- 


mediaeval art, Eastern art, paint 
B 


»rugvesS 


sical ar 
\merican in- 
The children 


ng in Florence and 
teriors, and elements of color 
of Members have two opportunities for be 
nted with the Museum col 
ions on Saturday Phe gallery 


COMM acqua 
lect 
| 
k 


talks for older children, given by Miss Free- 


mormings 


man, continue the general theme, the art 
f the Middle \ges 
vounger children 


hours for 


The Story 
conducted by. several 


story-tellers, include an interesting and 
varied PTOUDp Ol titles lo the list ot speak rs 
has been added the name of Susan Scott 


| avis 


th the 
1s month of A Guide to the 
Collections: Part I] the Museum will com- 
plete a new departure in the compilation 


\ GUIDE TO THE COLLECTIONS. W 


1 
publication t 


of a general guidebook for the use of the 


average VISILOr 
ion, Part 
through the collections of Ancient and Ori- 
ental Art, Part I] takes the visitor through 
the collections of European and American 
Art in the Departments of Mediaeval Art, 


Renaissance and Modern Art, the Amer- 


Patterned like its compan- 


7 
I, which conducts the visitor 


can Wing, Arms a 
Prints. As in Part I, each section is pref- 


nd Armor, Paintings, and 


storical survey of its 


t 


aced with a brief h 
field, a plan of its galleries, and a statement 
4 the order in which thev should be seen 
Except for the largest galleries, each room is 
treated upon a separate page and its most 
Important exhibit is represented by a pho- 
tograph, so that the visitor is provided with 


in immediate means of identifving the 


principal pieces and at the same time is 


elven a pictorial record of them. Other in- 


numbers, and the text explains the signifi- 
Additional aid is sup- 


( selec LIOn 


plied by the notes, which indicate the best 
route to follow in proceeding through the 
rooms or direct the visitor to other 


leries Where he will find objects related in 


character to those just viewed. 


| he { uide 


Is convenient 
] 
I 


In size, Compact 


adaptable in arrangement, help- 


n plan, a 
fully selective to those who wish direction 
in choosing What to see, and comprehensive 


n explanation and remark 


Visitors 
to our collection of casts of Greek sculpture 


HARMODIOS AND ARISTOGEITON 


will have noticed in Gallerv B 36 the return 
of Harmodios and Aristogeiton after a long 
considerably 


absence. They come back 


changed, in those portions, at least, which 


are missing 1n the Naples statues and which 


were restored at random, so to speak, in the 


eighteenth century. Some vears ago, it ma\ 
be remembered, we reconstructed the mght 
arm of Harmodios in accordance with the 
new evidence obtained from a replica of the 
head in this Museum which showed rem- 
nants of two supports.! The arm_ was 
brought further back than in the Naples 
restoration, with the hand and sword in 
close proximity to the head, as represented 
in copies of the statue on coins and vases 
This position of the r 
new energy to the figure, so much so that 


ght arm imparted a 


the body seemed too straight and stiff, out 
of harmony with the intense action of the 
arm. It was clear that if the reconstruction 
of the arm was correct, the body must have 

(Cf. Butcetin, vol. XXIII (1928), pp. 30! 
\merican Journal of Archaeology, vo wed 


1928), pp. 1-8 
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eaned further forward, and this ts indicated 
also by the representations on the coins of 
Kyzikos, Where Harmodios and Aristogei- 
ton lean forward at identical angles 

[fo impart this more oblique angle to 
Harmodios we had not only to tip the body 
forward but to reconstruct the legs in those 
portions Which are restored in the Naples 
statue (the whole of the right leg and the 
eft from the knee). In this recon- 
struction’ we copied the legs of \ristogel- 
ton—which are 


below 


ancient—in both direction 
and form, except for the adjustment neces- 


stated by the reversed stance. Once em- 


?Carried out by L. Schlesinger, head of the 
Museum molding shop. | am much indebted also 
o Paul Manship for valuable help and advice 


LROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARI 

barked on the path of improvement we tried 
to remedy other faults in our previous res- 
toration, changing somewhat the left 
the thumb of the nght hand 
the sword; 


irm 
the direction 


) 


and we removed the disturb- 


Ing tree trunks. In composing Harmodios 
with Aristogeiton we placed the two figures 


nearly parallel to each other, Aristogeiton 


slightly in front, as they appear on the 
Kvzikos coin 

Phe gain of the group in animation ts con 
siderable, and the poses certainly tally more 


closely than before with the representations 


on coins and vases. That we have obtained 


complete accuracy 1s unlikely; but we hops 
truth than befor 


G. M.A. R 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


1933-1934 


The reports of the 


during the past season have been written by 
Ambrose Lansing and William C. 
who were assisted in the excavations by 
Henry A. Carey and Lindsley F. Hall, and 
by Harry Burton, who did the photography 
in the field during the first and last months 
of the winter. Their work was once more on 
the pyramid of Se’n-Wosret | at Lisht 

The reader may recall that the 
Twelfth Dynasty pyramids and the 
rounding cemeteries at Lisht were the first 
concession given by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to the Metropolitan Museum. There 
\lbert M. Lythgoe and Arthur C. Mace, 
with the assistance of other members of the 
Expedition, conducted most fruitful exca- 
vations from 1906 to 1909 and from 1912 to 


-evptian Expedition 


Haves, 


two 
Sur- 


i914. During the war vears of 1916-1917 
and 1917-1918 it Lansing who dug 
there for the Museum, and after the war, in 
1921 and Mace resumed 
charge of the work. When Mace went to as- 
sist Lord Carnarvon and Howard Carter at 
the tomb of Tut-‘ankh-Amiin in 1923, Lan- 
sing once more took charge in the two sea- 
sons from 1923 to 1925 and, after an interval 
during which no work was done on the site 
he and his collaborators continued the dig- 
ging in the three seasons from 1931 to 1934 

In all, the Metropolitan Museum has 
worked for fourteen seasons at Lisht, and it 


Was 


IQ20 1921-1922, 


is from the fruits of this work that we have 


built up a large part of our collection of 
objects dating from the Egyptian Middle 
Kingdom. The temples at both pyramids 
have been completely cleared and with them 
most of the surrounding courts. In addition 
the largest tombs in the immediate vicinity 
of the two roval burial places have been 
explored. Of the smaller tombs of lesser peo- 
ple many have been cleared, and while there 
are others of this category farther afield, 1t 
has not been deemed advisable to continue 
work on them. The Museum, accordingly, 
has surrendered its concession to the Egyp- 
tian Government, and with this season its 
work at Lisht has been concluded. The re 
ports given herewith, therefore, are the last 
which the Museum will make upon a site 
which has been signally productive, both for 
the science of | gvptolog and for the col 
lections of the Metropolitan Museum. 
During the past winter at Luxor N. de G 
Davies has been preparing the Museum's 
publication on the tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré 
and has been both copying and restoring 
the tomb of Surer—a tomb which he had 
cleared and partially copied during the first 
Harry Burton, during the 
part of the season when he was at Luxor 


vear of the war 


continued the photography of the temple olf 
Deir el Bahri and of the tombs of Amen-em 
hab and Sen-nifer H. E. WINLOcK 
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THE EXCAVATIONS Al 


PHE CEMETERY OF SE’N-Wosret | 
COMPLETED 


[> RING the past season the Egyptian 
Expedition carried on its third successive 
campaign on the site of the pyramid of Se’n- 


Wosret | at | isht. It had been impossible 
to finish the work on the site during the pre 
vious season 


the discovery of the mastabah of Se’n- 


Wosret-‘ankh, which made necessary a large 


amount of clearing in order to obtain all the 
evidence possible concerning that important 
tomb.! This vear our object was, again, to 
complete the field work on the site of the 
pvramid. Some digging was done in an out 
lying part of the cemetery and a find was 
made there,? but, although it required con- 
siderable attention on the part of the staff, 
the main gang of workmen was left free to 
do the heavy clearing on the area reserved 
for the royal tombs 
these may now be considered complete 
Within the royal inclosure excavation re- 
mained to be done at two points. On the 
north side of the pyramid the work at 


The investigation of 


the entrance had been left unfinished in the 
spring of 1933,% and on the south side a 
large mound had always made us hesitate 
to attack the area between the outer and 
inner inclosure walls in that part of the 
roval precinct. This pile of débris had re- 
sulted from the fact that the early plun- 
derers, failing to force the granite-blocked 
entrance passage extending from the north 
side of the pyramid to the burial chamber 
invaded the royal tomb from the other side. 
Ihey had cut the bedrock under the pyra- 
mid, starting their passage from the center 
of the south side, and they presumably 


'See BULLETIN, Nov., 1933, Section II, p. 9 
2 See below p. 27 
See BULLETIN, Nov., 1933, Section II, p. & 


as had been hoped, owing to 


LISH | 


reached the burial chamber deep below th 
surface. The French excavators in 1894 had 
cleared the ancient plunderers’ passage as 


far as the modern level of the subsoil water 


permitted and had piled their débris still 
higher on the mound (fig. 1). 

Work of our own to the east and the west 
of this obstruction had led us to suppose 
that roval tombs might exist on the south 
side of the pyramid, for we had found traces 
of inclosure walls similar to those which sur- 
rounded the small pyramids Iving within 
the royal inclosure east and north of the 
main pyramid. The work on the site as a 
whole could not be considered complete 
without making sure of this point, and there 
was always the possibility that something 
of importance might have been overlooked 
by the earlier plunderers. The French exca- 
vators had indeed found a small unplun- 
dered pit in this region. It had produced 
nothing but a wooden box containing a wig, 
but the very fact that this wig had been 
separately buried indicated that it had been 
part of the tomb of a person of importance, 
and we set to work on the heavy clearing 
with the hope that possibly another pit ol 
the same character might have been disre- 
garded by the plunderers, whose main 
object was, after all, the finding of gold. 

Clearing east of the mound soon disclosed 
the core of a pyramid of moderate size (fig 
2 None of the casing was preserved, bu 


1 
t 


foundation blocks and trenches cut in the 
rock to receive the foundations of walls gave 
us a fair idea of the dimensions and plan ol 
the original building. To the east of the 
pyramid had stood a chapel, many frag- 
ments of whose painted decoration were re- 
covered. It had been built for the “king's 
daughter Ita-kayet,”” presumably one 0! 
the daughters of Se’n-Wosret |. No evidence 
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fthe floor plan was forthcoming, but frag- 
ments of fluted columns showed that the 
chapel was more elaborate than those of the 
small pyramids north of the king’s pyramid. 
[he decoration had not been confined to 
the usual offering ritual but had probably 
ncluded scenes of the chase, for some of the 
fragments pictured birds flying in the 
marshes. 

To the north of the pyramid were traces 





FIG. I. 


f a second, smaller chapel, in the floor of 
which had been the mouth of the pit de- 
scending to the burial chamber. This was 
not, however, the only means of access to 
the underground part of the tomb, for a 
short distance to the east there was another 
pit, which, at a depth of 9 meters, connected 
with the first by means of a short passage 
lt seems probable that the builder had de- 
sired to complete the superstructure before 
the subterranean chamber had been fin- 
shed, or at least before the sarcophagus had 
been introduced into it. Therefore he had 
cut the second pit and passage to the burial 
chamber so that he could finish its construc- 
tion without disturbing the north chapel, 
through whose floor the actual interment of 





EXPEDITION 


EXCAVATION ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE PYRAMID OF SE'N-WOSRET | 
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the princess was to be made. She may have 
died before her time, for the lining of the 
walls of the burial chamber was quite evi- 
dently a careless job and no sarcophagus 
was found in it. She had presumably to be 
satisfied with a wooden coffin, but of this 
the plunderers had left nothing, nor indeed 
any trace of the rest of her equipment. 
lhe western part of the area remained to 
give us hope of a find, but here the building 


~ 7 # 


on the surface had been so completely de- 
molished that not even a trace of the name 
of the occupant remained (fig. 3). There had 
been a pyramid very similar to Ita-kayet’s, 
with a chapel to the east and one to the 
north and exactly the same disposition of 
burial pits—one immediately below the 
north chapel and a subsidiary one to the 
east connecting with it. But the owner of 
this building, whether prince or princess 
seems to have lived long enough to see that 
everything was in proper order 

Che bottom of the shaft, when complete! 
cleared, revealed the door to the tomb propel 

a huge slab of stone which had entirel 
blocked the entrance. At one of the upper 


corners just enough had been broken awa\ 
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{mit aslim man. [his slab removed, ac- 


gained to a plain rectangular ante 

chamber, its side walls and ceiling lined 

with large blocks of limestone. [he further 

‘n broken through by the plun 

isted of a pair ol limestone 

on wooden 
| 


sliding doors,’ which, resting 
skids in recesses in the rock on either side 


together until they met and 


had been drawn 
completely closed this end of the room (fig 
1). It mav be presumed that the designer 


of the tomb expected the wood on which 
these slabs of stone rested to rot out or at 
least to be compressed enough so that the 
slabs would rest on the stone flooring; other- 
wise 1t Would have been just as easy to open 


the doors as it was to close them. Be that 
as it may, it took our five-ton jack to push 


the unbroken leaf of the door back into its 
recess 

[he next part of the underground com- 
plex was a passageway sloping. slightly 
downward and but little narrower than the 
It had been blocked by four 
1 filled it completel\ 


had been broken out 


I 
rT 
I 


antechamber 
huge stones which hac 
fig. 5). Two of these 


vey forced their way 
his chamber 


by the plunderers as 1 
to the sarcophagus chamber 
had had further protection in a single door 
or portcullis, which slid, also on skids, from 
\ unique 


adeep recess in the rock at the side 
locking device was proy ided by a long block 
of stone which stood upright in the recess 
behind the door slab when it was open and 
fell against its hidden edge when it was 
closed, effectually preventing the door from 
being pushed back into place again. The 
plunderers had therefore been forced to 
break through the upper part of it and had 
in this way penetrated the burial chamber 
proper. 

\ beautifully worked quartzite sarcopha- 
gus filled the chamber almost entirely (fig. 
6). In fact the burial must have taken place 
before the sarcophagus was pushed into the 
chamber, for there was not sufficient differ- 
ence between the height of the sarcophagus 
and that of the chamber to permit the slid- 
ing in of the coffin lid under the raised sar- 
cophagus lid, not to mention introducing 
the coffin itself. How the plunderers man- 
aged to lift the heavy lid of the sarcophagus 
without breaking it is a mystery. They had 


drawn the end out over the broken portcul- 
lis far enough to permit a man to slide in 
and remove it and its 
contents from the They had not, 
however, been so careful with the sarcopha- 
gus itself, for, having got what gold there 
was from the coffin and the body, they had 
broken through the bottom and sides of the 


break up the coffin 
far end 


sarcophagus 1n search of some recess in the 
lining of the chamber which might contain 
treasure. This they did not find; nor did we 
even after we had removed the sarcophagus 
completely and tested the walls and floor 
of the chamber. A Canopic niche to the east 
of the foot end of the sarcophagus, the tra- 
ditional place, had contained a Canopic 
chest of the same light-colored quartzite. 

The sarcophagus itself was an outstand- 
ing example of the Egyptian artisan’s capa- 
bilitv. [he measurements taken of its length, 
breadth, and height showed no variation, 
the thickness of its walls was absolutely unt- 
form, and the surface of the stone, while not 
highly polished, was smoothed to exact 
planes. 

The box of the sarcophagus ts a simple 
rectangle in plan, higher than it 1s wide, and 
is supported on four “‘cleats,”’ as were the 
coffins of the period. Its lid is_ slighth 
vaulted, and in this respect it may be con 
sidered as an intermediate step between th 
two types of wooden coffin common in the 
lwelfth Dynasty—those with a flat-topped 
lid used by the poorer people in the ceme- 
teries at Lisht and the tvpe whose lid was a 
vault with vertical end boards, a variety 
confined to the burials of courtiers and the 
more important officials.4 It was the latter 
type of coffin which had been inclosed in the 
sarcophagus. The plunderers had, to be 
sure, made a clean sweep of all the wood, 
but it was possible to reconstruct the size 
and shape of the coffin from the interior of 
the sarcophagus, which was hollowed out in 


such a manner as to fit exactly around it. In 
the underside of the sarcophagus lid, at 
either end, were recesses to receive the end 
boards of the coffin, and the remainder of It 
was vaulted (fig.8). The floor even had four 
transverse slots cut in it to receive the four 


‘For a discussion of Twelfth Dynasty coffins 
see Mace and Winlock, The Tomb of t 
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FIG. 2 THE PYRAMID OF THE PRINCESS ITA-KAYEI 
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leats of the coffin (fig. ” The fit had been 


/ 


SO 


ose that some of the gilding of the coffin 





still adhered to the inner side of the sar- 
cophagus lid. The corner of the sarcophagus 
lid had been injured either during its cutting 
or afterwards, and a patch had been set in 
with a dovetailed tenon. So precise was the 
fit and so carefully had the stone been 
matched that the patch was not apparent 
until it was examined very closely (fig. 9). 

It is a pity that the sarcophagus was so 
badly broken. The fragments of it and those 
of the Canopic chest are probably all in the 
tomb. The latter was put together for a 
photograph at the bottom of the pit (fig. 
10), but the assembling of the sarcophagus 
fragments was too complicated a task. Per- 
haps at some future date it will be consid- 
ered worth while to remove all these frag- 
ments and put them together in some muse- 
um. As this sarcophagus was not inscribed, 
we have no clue to the name of the owner 
or his relationship to the king, but there 1s 
little doubt that the tomb belonged to a 
roval son or daughter—more likely the lat- 
ter in view of its similarity to the pyramid 
of the Princess Ita-kayet. 

Before the investigation of these two 
small pyramids took place excavation had 
been commenced on the north side of the 
pyramid (fig. 11). An unexpected find in 
this area enlivened the beginning of the 
work. Large blocks of stone fallen from the 
pyramid were being cleared away in search 
of fragments from the north chapel. Under 
one of them lay what seemed to be just an- 
other cord basket, abandoned or lost by the 
quarrymen who had been removing blocks 
of limestone from the site. But a close in- 
spection showed that it was not empty, for 
the green of corroded copper was visible 
through the meshes (fig. 12). The contents 
turned out to be a large collection of bronze 
and copper vessels, tools, and bits of sheet 
and raw metal, no less than seventy pieces 
altogether. Most of the vessels were crushed 
flat. The blades of knives had been bent 
back on themselves so that they would take 
up less room. But in general the metal was 
in very good condition, and it will be possi- 
ble to straighten out many of the pieces in- 
to their original shapes. This mass of hard- 
ware had been tied up in a linen shawl, and 


a mud seal bearing the impression of 
scarab had been affixed to the knot. It is 
quite evident that, during the time that the 
pyramid was being exploited by quarrymen 
for the fine limestone which formed its cas- 
ing, a coppersmith had come that way to 
see whether he could buy up any copper 
vessels which might have been found in the 
tombs. His luck was poor, to judge from the 
contents of the basket, for only one piece, a 
mirror, could have come from the Twelfth 
Dynasty cemetery surrounding the South 
Pyramid. All the rest 1s definitely later in 
date, most of it probably from the period of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. This dating is 
confirmed by the inscription on the clay 
sealing of the linen bundle, which is almost 
certainly the prenomen of Tut-‘ankh-Amin 
It may be assumed that the coppersmith 
had thrust his load under this large stone 
and that a slide of rock and débris from the 
slope of the pyramid had buried it so deeply 
that he was unable to recover it. 

\mong the more interesting items in this 
lot of copper are knives of several shapes, a 
razor, a leatherworker’s knife, and hinges 
which apparently had been the fittings of a 
folding bed (fig. 13 

\ gang of laborers was kept busy on the 
north side of the pyramid during most of 
the season in order to recover all possible 
evidence concerning the small chapel which 
had been built over the entrance to the 
burial chamber under the pyramid. The 
finding of a number of stray fragments ol 
decoration from this building made it neces- 
sary to extend the clearing further than had 
been expected but resulted in the finding of 
a fine Twelfth Dynasty granite head (fig 
14) from the statue of a private individual 
Many small fragments of the entrance 
r hapel were added to those discovered last 
season, the whole of the evidence recovered 
making possible a complete understanding 
of the purpose and character of the struc- 
ture. Hayes, who worked out the details o! 
the reconstruction of this interesting build- 
ing, describes it in the following section o! 
this report. 

The finishing of the north side of the 
pyramid and the clearance of the two small 
pyramids on the south side complete the in- 
vestigation of the royal area (fig. 15) lhe 
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dominant feature was, of course, the king’s 
pyramid. Abutting it on the east side was 
the temple, which extended eastward until 
it was joined by the causeway leading up 
from the valley. On the north was the small 
chapel covering the entrance. Near the 
southeast corner lay the queen’s pyramid.® 
Inclosing the main pyramid, the north 
chapel, and the queen’s pyramid was a lime- 
stone wall which on the east side was inter- 
rupted by the temple. An outer wall, of mud 


zontal (seven vertical units for each six hori- 
zontal) that of the nine smaller pyramids 
was about 63 degrees (two vertical units for 
each horizontal one).' 

In the twentieth century before Christ, 
when all these buildings were new, the scene 
must have been one of dazzling brilliance, 
for the structures were all cased with fine 
white limestone and even the brick of the 
outer inclosure wall had been plastered with 
white gesso AMBROSE LANSING 





FIG. 4. ANTECHAMBER OF A ROYAL TOMB WITH “SLIDING DOORS” AT THE END 


brick, made a wide court about the pyramid 
and joined the temple at its main entrance 

the top of the causeway. In this outer 
court were situated the tombs of the royal 
family, no less than nine small pyramids. 
Each of these, like the king’s pyramid, had 
achapel to the east and a smaller chapel to 
the north. They were much more pointed 
than the big pyramid, for while the slope of 
the latter is about 49 degrees from the hori- 


There is a question W hether these ‘queens’ 
Pyramids” are actually the burial places of the 
royal wives of the kings to whose pyramids they 
are attached. [hough several ‘queens’ pyra- 
mids” have been excavated none have ever con- 
tained anything which proves them to have been 
tombs, and it seems possible that they may be 
mere cenotaphs, or model pyramids 


THE ENTRANCE CHAPEL OF THI 
PyRAMID OF SE’N-Wosre_eT | 


In the course of clearing the north side of 
the pyramid of Se’n-Wosret | at Lisht—a 
task which has occupied parts of the last 
two seasons of the Museum’s Egyptian 
Expedition (1932-1933, 1933~1934)—there 
were found lying on the pavement of the in- 
ner court, on both sides of the entrance ot 
the passage leading down into the burial 
chamber, fragments of a limestone building 


erected by the king and clearly part of his 


It was possible to check the angle of six of 
the pyramids, and they were doubtless all tl 
same 

See Lansing, BULLETIN, Nov., 10 
Il, pp. 7-8, figs. 2, 3, 5-8 
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pvramid complex (fig. 160). Traces of sim 
ilar buildings have been found at the cen 
ters of the north sides of six other royal 
pvramids, situated in the Memphite area 
and dat 
Dynasty. These are the pyramids of King 
Petis (Sixth Dynast Queen Neit® (wife 
Pepy Il, Sixth Dynasty 
Ipuit Sixth Dynasty) at Sakkdreh; those 


ing from the Sixth tothe [Thirteenth 


and Queen 





FIG. 5. BREAK THROUGH THE © SLIDING 


DOORS’ SHOWING THE BLOCKING 
IN THE PASSAGE BEYOND 
of King Se’n-Wosret II" (Twelfth Dynasty 
and his queen! at el Lahin; and that of 
King Khen-djer® (Thirteenth Dynasty) at 


Sakkareh. From the fragments hitherto re- 


covered, including chips of colored relief 
and foundation blocks, and from marks of 


> Firth and Gunn, lTeti Pyramid Cemeteries, 


vol. |, pp. 8-9, fig. 2; vol. II, pl. | 

’ Jéquier, Pyramides de Neit et d’Apouit, pp 
11-12, pls. I, Il Op. cit., pl. XXXVI 

1 Petrie, Lahun II, p. 5, pls. VIII, XVII 


2 Op. cit., p. 8, pl. XVII; Petrie, Hlahun, Ka- 


hun, and Gurob, p. 5, pl. XII 


Jéquier, Deux Pyramides du Moyen Empire, 


pp. 15-18, pls. II, III, \ 


the walls and doorways on the pavements 
of the pyramid courts, it 1s clear that these 
buildings were chapels for the presentation 
of offerings, small in size (about 5 by 6 
meters), always built directly against the 
casing of the pyramid and always situated 
over its entrance or over the place tradi- 
tionally prescribed as the location of th 
entrance—the center of the north side 

The plan of the typical chapel was simple 
consisting of one rectangular room with ; 
doorway in its north, or outer, end and hav- 
ing all or nearly all of its south wall taken 
up by a great paneled stela, or “false door 

in front of which lay a stone altar for the 
reception of offerings presented to the de- 
ceased king The inner surfaces of the 
walls bore painted reliefs, of which a few 
small pieces with parts of roval figures, fig- 
ures of offering bearers, and sections of 
offering lists have been retrieved at several 
of the sites listed above."® The north chapel 
of King Khen-djer was built on a platform 
raised above the surface of the surrounding 
court and approached from either side by a 
flight of stone steps.” Larger than the other 
examples so far discovered, this chapel ex- 
tended northward nearly to the tnclosure 
wall of the pyramid court. In several cases a 


n 


gateway was opened in the northern in- 


closure wall Opposite the door of thec hapel ’ 


but this appears not to have been necessa- 
rily a feature of the ensemble. The entrance 
of the sloping passage of the pyramid nor- 
mally lies under the floor of the chapel, Just 
in front of the stela,’® the latter not onl 


‘Inthe Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasties the 
actual entrance was often placed on one of the 


other sides of the pyramid, probably in an effort 


to conceal it. This is the case at el Lahti and 


in the pyramid of Khen-djer at Sakkareh 


both these instances, however, the “entrance 


‘ee 
chapel” remains in its traditional place 


north face of the pyramid 
See references under notes S—13 
Firth and Gunn, op. cit., p. 9; Jéquier, Deux 
Pyramides, p. 17, fig. 14; Petrie, Lahun II, pp 
5, 8, pl. XVII; Petrie, Mlahun, Kahun, 
Gurob, D. §, pl XII 
17 [équier, Deux Pyramides, p. 15, pls. Il Va 
's Jéquier, Pyramides de Neit et d’Apoutt, p 


1? 


on the 


’ Firth and Gunn, leti Pyramid Cemeteries 
vol. |, pp. 8-9, fig. 2; Jéquier, Pyramides de Net! 
et d’Apouit, pls. Il, XXXVI; Petrie, Lahun I 
pl. VIII 
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symbolizing the presence of the king in the 
offering hall but representing the actual 
door of the tomb, through which the savor 
of the offerings and the prayers of the 
priests might pass directly down into the 
burial chamber. Of all the surface structures 
surrounding the pyramid proper this build- 
ing was the one most intimately connected 
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functions in many ways more 
essential than those of the larger building 
and enjoys, in all likelihood, a greater an- 
tiquity. It is not improbable, as |équier*! 
suggests, that in very early times, before 
the growth of the formal solar cult in Egypt 

a cult which naturally lays emphasis up- 


on the east as the rising place of the sun 


pe ssesses 





FIG. ©. 


with the actual burial of the king, and tts 
Importance cannot be exaggerated. Although 
smaller and less pretentious than the main 
temple on the east side of the pyramid,?® it 

* An extensive and elaborate building, ap- 
proached by a causeway and including an en- 
trance hall, a colonnaded court, a sanctuary 
storerooms, and various minor ritual apartments 
From the Fourth Dynasty onwards it is the prin- 
cipal funerary temple of the king and is never 
missing from the east side of the pyramid. Ihe 
more interesting, complete, and fully published 
examples include the temples of Kha‘-ef-Ré° and 
Men-kau-R@ at Giza (Hélscher, Chephren 
Reisner, Mycerinus); of the kings of the Fifth 


“SLIDING DOORS” OPENED AND BLOCKING REMOVED FROM PASSAGI 
SHOWING THE SARCOPHAGUS LID IN THI 


BURIAL CHAMBER 


the one and only funerary temple was situ- 
ated on the north side of the tomb monu- 
ment, over or before the entrance, where 
from a purely practical and physical point 
of view, it naturally belongs. In support of 
this theory it is a highly significant fact that 
the funerary temple of the Third Dynast\ 
Dynasty at Abu Sir (Borchardt, Ne-user-re 
Nefer-ir-ke-re’ ; Sahu-re‘): of Pepy [lat Sakkdreh 
(Jéquier, Annales du Service, 1928, pp 
pls III ind of Se’n-Wosret [| at Lisht (Lan 
sing, BULLETIN, March, 1926, Part II, pp. 33-40 


50-00 


figs. 1-7 


/ 
21 Deux Pyramides, p. 17 
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earliest structure of the sort now extant 


les not to the east but immediately to the 


north of the pyramid.” Later, with the re- 


moval of the temple to the east side of the 
l 


t 


pyramid, the north face is apparently left 
for some time without a chapel—probably 


owing largely to the fact that, during the 


Fourth Dynasty, the entrance ts frequently 
set not at the pavement level but high up 
in the casing of the pyramid. 


The entrance chapel reappears in the 


Sixth Dynasty and is, apparently, regular 


thereafter.2> Evidence for its existence 1s 


lacking on many of the late Old Kingdom 


FIG. 7 THE ROYAL SARCOPHAS 


ISOMETRIC DRAWING SCALE ABOUT 1:50 


and Middle Kingdom pyramid sites,”* prob- 
ably because its position over and partiall) 
blocking the entrance made it an 1mmedi- 
ate and repeated prey to plunderers—both 
those attempting ingress into the burial 
chamber and those in search of blocks of 
cut stone. On the sites where traces of the 
entrance chapel do remain, they are (as has 
been hinted above) so scanty as to give lit- 
tle more than a suggestion of the extent 
nature, and purpose of the building 

>|auer, Annales du Service, 1920, pp. 118 
120 pls oN 

3 “The location of the funerary chapel before o1 
over the entrance of the passage to the burial 
chamber of the tomb ts regular in roval tombs of 
the Eleventh Dynasty (Winlock, BULLETIN 
Nov., 1921, Part II, p. 36, fig. 7) and in private 
tombs of the Middle Kingdom and New King 
dom at Thebes (Porter and Moss, Bibliography 
vol. 1: Theban Necropolis, passim 

Notably, at the pyramid of Se’n-Wosret I's 

father, Amen-em-hét |—the North Pyramid at 
Lisht. A colossal granite stela of Amen-em-hét | 
found at the entrance passage of this pyramid, may 
very possibly have come originally from such 


building See below p. 1d ind note 30 


pyramid of King Djeser at Sakkareh—the 


In the case ol Se’n-Wosret | S 4 hapel Wwe 
True, the 


plunderers, in attempting to break open the 


are somewhat more fortunate 


granite-lined and granite-plugged passage 


to the burial chamber, have destroved most 


of the upper course of the passage, broken 
the upper plug block, razed and carried off 
most of the chapel, and torn out and taken 
away all of that section of the pavement on 
which the building originally stood, thus de- 
stroving all tracesofthe plan that might have 
survived in situ (fig. 16). [There remained 
however, a number of complete blocks from 
the cornice of the chapel, two complete 
blocks and several large fragments of blocks 
from its walls (all bearing sections of painted 
relief on their inner sides), a fragment of a 
ceiling slab, most of the lintel of the door- 
way, sections of the vertical torus molding 
Irom the exterior corners ol the Structure 
part of one of its great floor, or platform, 
blocks, and a small fragment of the alabas- 
ter stela. These, together with the evidence 
presented by the central section of the cas- 


ing of the pyramid, into which the rear of 


the chapel was bonded, and that « 


I 
{ 
I 


erived 
from generally similar edifices, are sufficient 
to permit a fairly complete and fairly accu- 
rate reconstruction on paper of the building 
inside and out (figs. 17, 18), as well as a 
restoration of most of the decoration of the 
interior surfaces of its walls (figs. 19, 20 
22,23 

Since this is the only entrance chapel vet 
discovered which can be reconstructed, the 
correctness of its proposed reconstruction Is 
of major importance to those interested in 
ancient Egyptian architecture and royal 
funerary equipment. It 1s, therefore, our 
dutv—even in this preliminary report—to 
lay before the reader at least the principal 
items of evidence used in the restoration 
and a general description of the method em- 
ployed 

\lthough the part of the pavement on 
which the structure stood was completel\ 
gone, a rectangular rebate in the pyramid 
casing at the pavement level and centered 
over the axis of the entrance passage (fig. 
16) not only showed to what extent the reat 
of the chapel had been bonded into the cas- 
ing but gave a clue regarding the width ol 


the building. Since the interior surfaces ol 


mM 
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the rebate were neither decorated nor even 
dressed smooth, it 1s clear that they were 
once covered by facing blocks which formed 
1e true surface of the interior walls of the 


chapel. At the same time it seems likely that 
the exterior of the chapel walls slightly over- 
lapped the edges of the rebate. | aking these 
points into consideration and basing the 
thickness of the lining blocks of the sides of 


the rebate on the thickness of an extant 
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that were found. The reliefs preserved on 
the inner faces of all the blocks from the 
side walls are parts of offering scenes which 
are so stereoty ped as to make tt possible to 
place the lower blocks in their correct Pos 

tions relative to the uppel block, mentioned 
above, purely on the basis of the sections otf 
the scenes shown upon them (figs. 19, 20 

The establishment of the horizontal cours 


lines of the wall by means of the joint sur- 





THE BOTTOM OF 


block which flanked the stela on the reat 
wall (fig. 22 
width of the chapel, both inside and out, to 
within a few centimeters. The interior width 
was later checked against the estimated 
width of the stela® plus the widths of the 
blocks which flanked it on either side and 
found to coincide with that dimension 

Phe thickness of the chapel wall at its top 
from a complete 
block from the upper course of the west 


, it was possible to estimate the 


Was ascertained nearl\ 
wall, 26 as was also the batter of its exterior, 
the latter specification being checked from 
the several other blocks of full thickness 


* See below, p. 18 

*® The large block with the upper part of the 
figure of the king, from the south end of the wa 
See fig. 20, and Lansing, BULLETIN, Nov 1933 
section II, p. 7, fig. 3 
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faces preserved on the top and bottom edges 
of a number of the extant pieces was nal 
urally of great assistance in determining 
the original positions of the blocks. Subse 
quently these positions were confirmed b 
testing the ability of the thickness of the 
lower course blocks to coincide with that in 
dicated by the batter of the wall for bloc 
at their respective determined heights. In 
this manner the height of the wall was estab 
lished down to a distance of 12 centimeters 
below the top of the dado on the interior 
this being the level of the lowest horizontal 
joint surface preserved). Estimating tl 
dado to have been about shoulder high 
, ht 


complete interior wall height of 3.86 meter 


was obtained, which coincides with the prob 


able height of the stela®’ and gives the 


see below, p. Id 
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et ne 040 meters, or exacth tinued the line of the battered walls of the 

| lhe wall w ult in four horizon chapel down to the pavement—a SUPPosI- or 
rs pproximately equal in height tion which fits in well with the proposed sar? 

r pper A rsi eing combined into overlapping of the chapel sides bevond the | 
end vest wall by the limits of the rebate in the pyramid casing “oa 
ze bl \\ ef re of the king on [he heavy platform, or raised floor, of the 8 
( 20 id altered slight] chapel, fitted presumably with a sliding 2h 
( he east wall, where an block over the mouth of the entrance, would 588 
ner ext barge W erted (Ms have served as an extra and effective block- on 
. ing for the pyramid passage, a purpose to vie 
1s ewestof which the comparatively light blocks of the ers 
e | mid entrance and close to the cor ordinary pavement would have been less “ars 
ner of the rebate in the casing was found a well suited. Moreover, the raising of the ark 
large fragment of what must have been a __ floor of the chapel may have been partly for 7% 
ossal block of stone. The fragment, est ritual purposes,?’ the floor levels of the sanc- as 
mated to be less than half of the original tuary sections of both the east temple of ‘ op 
block, measures 2.74 by 2.20 by 1.25 meters Se’n-Wosret | and Pepy II's temple, for ex- ind 

Pe 


Its top surface only is smooth dressed. At’ ample, being raised well above the level of 
Whe 


the end of o ts sides gonalline has the front part of the building.*® Finally 
, scte 1] read 
been drawn down from the upper cornet there is the parallel of the north chapel of tt 





at Sakkdreh, which, as we 


cross the face of the side of the block, and King Khen-djer 
ttod have seen, Was built on an elevated podium 


entimeters in the triangle formed by this [he arrangement of the blocks with the 


, , . ' Ine 

ne and the adjoining edges of the stone. Of — torus molding and cavetto cornice and of the “a 
reat significance 1s the fact that the angle ceiling slabs on the tops of the walls (fig. 18 a 
which the edge of 1 rebate makes with — was dictated by the sizes and shapes of the Or 
horizontal is the same as the slope of the — blocks themselves, many of which are pre- me 
pyramid casing. [he natural conclusion 1s — served completely. The ceiling of the chapel “ ; 
that the edge of the rebate fitted against the interior Was flat, as 1s attested by a large . —_ 
pvramid ng, the end of the block having — section of ceiling slab discovered. One torus build 
been thrust into the rectangular cutting in — block, far greater in both height and thick- ogne 
the casing over the entrance. This feature ness than the others, which are uniform re 
the position of the block (that it could have evidently came from near the rear end ol oe 





been hoisted, turned over, or even moved — the building, extending behind the interior “wee 
to any great extent by plunderers Is, in view rear wall of the room and between it and the side 
ts bulk, unthinkable), the limitation of — surface of the pyramid casing—a filling te 
the smooth dressing to its broad upper sur block pure and simple.*! [t was found appar- va 
face, and the presence Of a series OF CUuLtIngs 8 5 
r either the emplacement or removal of — , [he raised platforms on which the kings 0 a 
wall blocks along its upper edges i nomnt Egypt occasionally built the sanctuaries of their the t 
spices dei ortet ok Vere sialic — sell scan funerary chapels are probably in idea reproduc- been 
to the identification of the piece as a plat tions of the “Primeval Hill of Ré of ancient the p 
form block, on which the walls of the chapel religious legend. Since it was on this hill sym- a. m 
were raised above the level of the surround- Pole of Hife and resurrection, that the god Osiris s 
vith whom every deceased Egyptian was identl- the s) 

ing pavement Ph rough-dressed condit n fied) was believed to have been buried, the use ol the ( 
ol its preserved side indicates that this prob- 1 podium representing it as the base of a building regist 


ibly did not extend bevond the side surface losely associated with the burial of the king is 
Wholly appropriate. See Frankfort, Journal ol 


ot the exterior of the chapel but was faced . . 
. Egyptian Archaeology, vol. XII, pp. 163—164, fg mid | 


with slabs, the outer surface of which con ; and pl. XXX: The Cenotaph of Seti | at \by- 
dos, vol. II, pis. II, II, LV 


Other considerations aside, dried trickles ol Jéquier, Annales du Service, 1928, pp. 50-59 ; 

, \ , State ¢ 
he origit mortar on the side and end of the pls. I, U1 

' { j har the ¢ tle of IN aes 
t pres pp irface 1s If used anywhere except in the triangle 0 ; | 

! 1 Sa 
he e in the olid masonry behind the upper part of the rear ol ita 
\ } 1 , is great 

the chapel interior, this block would project both ° 
2S 
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ently just Where it had fallen, bottom up be- 
side the west edge of the casing rebate. 

When the total height of the ¢ hapel had 
been determined on the basis of the elements 
described above, a means of checking the 
estimate was sought and immediately 
found. The fragment shown in figure 24 1s 
part of a block in which ts combined not 
only a section of the pyramid casing, but, 
projecting from the line of the casing, the 
south end of the torus molding of the west 
cornice of the chapel. Fortunately, both a 
horizontal joint surface of the chapel (that 
between the torus and cavetto blocks) and a 
horizontal joint surface of the pyramid cas- 
ing are preserved on the piece, the latter 
coming just 4 centimeters above the former. 
When the torus was placed at the height al- 
readv estimated for it, the dressed surface 
on the top of the part of the block which had 
been bonded into the pyramid casing was 
found to fall exactly on the already known 
line between the fifth and sixth courses ol 
the casing—a definite proof of the correct- 
ness of the restored height of the chapel. 

On the length of the chapel (north- 
south) there is less real evidence than on 
any other of its dimensions. Five considera- 
tions governed the length chosen for the 
building in the reconstruction: 

(1) The actually preserved length of the 
cavetto cornice of the west side (8.265 me- 
ters), being the sum of the lengths of the 
four regular cavetto blocks found on this 
side, plus the length of the side arm of the 
northwest corner piece and the width of the 
gargovle block. Since it is certain that at 
least one regular cavetto block is missing 
the total length of the chapel must have 
been at least 1.5 to 2.5 meters longer than 
the presery ed parts of this cornice. 

2) The length required on the interior of 
the side walls of the chapel to accommodate 
the offering scenes, with their usual long 
registers of priests and offering bearers 

(3) The space available between the pyra- 
mid casing and the inclosure wall. There 


inward and downward into the room area 


State of affairs which from both a structural and 
an aesthetic point of view is clearly impossible 
As a filling block its extra size is, of course, of 
great advantage 

* See below p. 10 
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base line of the casing, it being 
that this entrance fall within th 
the chapel plan, but, for practi 
not too far from its entrance door 
One of which was the nec 
» insert the long gr 1 
sioping passageway ol the py n 
ifter the completion I hay | 
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5 le usual proportions of the plan of a the back, running under the head of the \ 
ramid temple sanctuary—to which this lion and out at the level of the center of th tiie 
hapel is clearly comparabl Governing hollowed front of the cavetto, to emerg oie 
these indications was the desire not to in apparently into an open trough between the — 
flate the size of the building beyond the — projecting fore legs of the beast. The rear was 
] ¢ 1] ¢ | } } 
limits actually required by its remaining — section of the channel, from the sunken roof wes! 
y 
parts, a desire prompted Dy the modest dl surface to a point be low the crest ol the cor- th if 
mensions of the other pyramid entrance © nice, ts, like its front section, open, becom- in 
chapels the ground plans of which are pre ing a closed tunnel only where it passes oe 
erved to us. The reconstructed building 1s through the central portion of the block hin 
therefore, just as small as it is possible to With a north-south dimension (when in behi 
make it place) of only 55 centimeters, the gargoyle we | 
LU nquestionabl the most interesting s shorter than any of the cavetto blocks. It we 
piece recovered from the exterior of the was cut almost entirely from one piece ol f tl 
hapel is a gargovle block from the cornice stone, only the back of the head of the hon natt 
ile 
on the west side of the building (fig. 21 now missing) having been carved separately ron 
The block is cut to fit between two of th probably a patch, necessitated by an error 
t lt 
regular cavetto blocks, the lateral profil nm the part of the sculptor. For the most — 
and dimensions of which its side surfaces part the exposed surfaces of the gargoyle 
. t ensu 
follow exactly. Projecting from its front Mock have the same finish as the surfaces of ae 
were the fore legs of a lion, supported on a — the rest of the exterior of the chapel. Special 
rt : ‘ now 
rectangular plinth, the fore elbow and ittention was, however, devoted to the torr 
shoulder of the animal being still preserved — carving and finish of the lion’s head, both of 
Egy 
on the piece, below the overhang of the which are finer than one would expect to s boa 
avetto. The head of the hon protrudes for find on an exterior architectural element in 
ward and upward beyond the front edge ot [he cutting of the water channel 1s, on the alia 
the molding [he water channel passes ther hand, altogether rough, the tool marks tens 
i 
longitudinally through the block, sloping being clearly visible over most of its interior baa 
t 
downwards from the rebated roof edge at surfaces. When in position, nearly half of own 
the bloc k projected bevond the side of the nort 
Compare it. from e point o iew of 1 ' : sia 
, f hapel: and, to prevent it from overbalanc- QO 
pose, equipmer decoratio d other chara . ; me 
aric with. for exampl e inner sat vary ng, 1ts back was fastened to the neighbor- cave 
of the pyramid temple of Pepy II at Sakkareh ng cavetto blocks by means of wooden me 
ce 
I Annales du Service, 1925, pp. 56-60 ramps set in mortises in the - rear west 
aig surfaces of » blocks and spanning the ris- 
BI edie i a ae, | ens urfaces of the blocks and spanning the Is ehit 
Sortie 11 4.8 Ges 6.5 ng joint on either side of the gargoyle block bain 
I he use of the head and tore legs of a lionasa lg 21 a rare example ol the use of a The 
gargoyle motive is common in ancient Egypt cramp in a vertical joint. A telltale cramp f tl 
from the Fifth Dynasty to the Roman Period ' 
slot in its vertical rear surface permitted th ; 
Clarke and Engelbach, Ancient Egyptian Ma : | ' runs 
nt) Mo}T t ft . oe oO le extant 
sonry, pp. 1590-161 I he better-known examples dentification of the longest of the extan whil 
of the lion gargoyle are those from the pyramid cavetto blocks as the one which flanked the dow} 
temple of Ne-Woser-Re’ at Abu Sir (Borchardt zargovle to the south; and, since none of the ae 
] { 4 


Das Grabdenkmal des KOnigs Ne-user-re’, p. 65 


other blocks found has such a slot in its 
fig. 44; Berlin Museum, no. 16700); the mortu 


com] 
back, it is certain that at least one regular 


ary temple of Hat-shepsit at Deir el Bahri; and toru: 
the temple of Hat-Hor at Dendereh. Very simi block from the cavetto cornice of the west secti 
ir to the piece under discussion is a gargoyle — side of the chapel has not been recovered 
block (probably Middle Kingdom) recently sal ) { 

CK \pro se 5 Midd Kingdom) ecently sal Both these facts point to the conclusion that | 
vaged from the fill in the third pylon at Karnak : I\ havir 
Chevrier, Annales du Service, 1020, p. 137, fig ear cargovle was located at approximatt aa 

; 4 / 1 . and ¢ 

\ much battered lion’s head in limestone the center of the west side of the building well 
found in 1908-1909 by the Museum’s Expedition that 1s. at the center of the west side of its as st 

on the east side of the pyramid of Se’n-Wosret j 1 

“aloe espe icant 2 (enemies? eitads osret | roof area—a conclusion which, even with- uncol 

it Lisht (acc no. OO.150.13 BULLETIN Mar | “ koyp 
1910, p. 55), may well have come from one of the out contributory evidence, we have ever wo! 
Ne-u: 
sargoyles of the main pyramid temple reason to suppose Is correct. vol. | 


10 
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No fragments or even traces of another 
gargovle block (useless from the point of 
view of the ancient or modern stone thief) 
were found; and the assumption that there 
was only one—located at the center of the 
west side—is inevitable. This would mean 
that the roof drained in one direction only 

in other words, that its surface was sloped 
slightly from east to west, its lowest point 
being situated at the center of the west side 
behind the gargovle.*7 The roof surface, as 
we know from examining the backs of the 
cavetto blocks, was rebated below the level 
of the back of the cornice, the rebate being, 
naturally, deepest on the west side of its 
area. 

In a region where the rainfall is as light as 
itis at Lisht, these elaborate precautions to 
ensure proper drainage for the roof of a 
small building may seem excessive. It must, 
however, be remembered that one of the 
torrential showers which occasionally fall in 
Egypt, carrving with it through the roof of 
a building streams of dirt-filled water, would 
be enough to ruin completely the painted 
reliefs on the interior walls; and that the 
roof of this particular building was required 
to shed not only the rain which fell on its 
own area but also the wash from part of the 
north side of the pyramid 

Of considerable interest are the torus and 
cavetto corner blocks from the two exterior 
corners of the chapel. Those from the north- 
west corner are preserved almost intact 
while the torus block from the northeast 
corner 1s represented by a large fragment 
[he blocks are L-shaped in plan. In the case 
of the cavetto block the long arm of the | 
runs east-west across the front of the chapel, 
while in that of the torus block it extends 
down the side; there is accordingly a wide 
overlapping of the vertical joints of the 
complete cornice. Down the angle of the 
torus block runs a vertical torus molding, 
sections of which are also preserved from 


[he compositional asymmetry created by 
having a roof sloping in one lateral direction only 
and a gargoyle on only one side of a building may 
well strike the student of Egyptian architecture 
as strange. Ihe arrangement was, however, not 
uncommon. See Clarke and Engelbach, Ancient 
Egyptian Masonry, pp. 156-157; Borchardt 
Ne-user-re‘, pp. 64-65, fig. 43, pl. 13; Sa®hu-re’, 
vol. I, pl. 8 


the lower courses of the ¢ hapel It is chieth 
from these blocks that we learn that the 
cornice was decorated only on the front ol 
the building, the leaves of the cavetto and 
the lashing of the torus being delineated 


here in low relief. Both cavetto an 
along the sides of the « hapel are quilt plain 
and unadorned 

Concerning the lintel block from over the 
doorway of the chapel (fig. 23, which shows 





FIG. 1O THE CANOPIC CHESI 


its inner surface) little need be said, excep 
that its identification rests upon its dimen 
sions, the decoration of its inner surface 
and the fact that what 1s preserved 
underside 1s smooth dressed like the other 
exposed Surtaces ol the chapel and 
weathered. [he block 1s extremely useful 1 
helping to establish the height of the upper 
course of the building and the height and 
width of the doorway. Dowel holes in 
inner side near the top were apparent 
receive pegs from which a portiére or cul 
tain of some sort was suspended 

The arrangement of the ¢ hapel In res 
to the top of the granite-lined passage of tl 
pvramid ts shown 1n the longitudinal sectt 

' 


in figure 18. As will be seen, the lintel of t 


chapel doorway clears the projected line of 
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passage, thus permitting the 


iil 4 
granite plug blocks (9 to 10 meters long) to 


be inserted after the completion of the 


building. It is assumed that a trench was 


left open down the center of the chapel plat- 
opening of the 


this trench being closed 


form from its front to the 
passage entrance 
subsequent to the completion of the burial 
and the insertion of the granite plug blocks 
by a block slid horizontally into place over 
the passage mouth from the front of the 
Ol ample 
width to have allowed the insertion of both 


chapel. The doorway ts naturally 


the plug blocks and the sliding block 


Near the inclosure wall, to the west of the 


front of the chapel, there was found a rec- 


tangular block of limestone fitted with a 


groove in its upper surlace, ¢ learly to take a 


section of wooden rail, or skid, and with a 
“handle” 


tate its rapid setting into place. It may 


In one of its upper edges to facilhi- 


quite possibly be one of the track pieces on 
which the sliding block mentioned above 
was run into position. Its size (89 by 59 by 
29 centimeters) would have allowed it to 
be inserted into the top of the entrance pas- 
sage, from which, with a block carrving 
second rail, it m 


ay have come (fig. 18 

No remains of the steps, shown leading 
up to the door of the chapel in the recon- 
struction (fig. 17), were found, and their 
arrangement is purely a matter of conjec- 
ture. The original presence at the front of 
the building either of one or more flights of 
steps or of a sloping ramp is, however, de 
manded by the need for 
ment between the pavement level and the 
level of the chapel floor 

[he masonry of the chapel appears on 


a transitional ele- 


the whole to have been simple. A vertical 
at the center of one end of each of 
the cavetto blocks provided a hold for the 
mortar between it and the neighboring 
block and presumably helped to prevent it 
from sliding forward out of position. The 


PTOOVe 


torus-and-architrave blocks were fastened 
to one another by longitudinal dovetails, or 
cramps (probably of wood), set into slots in 
the ends of the top surlaces ol the blocks 
Phe cornice at the rear of the chapel was, as 
we have seen, bonded into the pyramid cas- 
ing. The walls appear, for the most part, to 
have been built of regular, large, rectangu- 


Re! 


lar blocks. They were, however, patched in 


places, and awkward transitions in the 
courses were dealt with by the insertion of 
\ coarse lime mortar was 
employed in all the joints of the building. 

Of the alabaster there remained 
only a few chips without surface and a sec- 
tion of a torus molding, 4.5 centimeters in 
diameter, with painted lashing in low relief. 
[he tvpe and dimensions of the stela as re- 


smaller blocks 


stela 


stored are based largely on those of a huge 


granite stela of Amen-em-hét |, found be- 
side the entrance passage of his pyramid at 
Lisht and possibly originally from the en- 
trance chapel of that pyramid, though no 
other traces of such a building were found 
there.*? The over-all height of the Amen-em- 
hét stela block is 3.80 meters; the width of 
the stela proper, 2.14 meters. These dimen- 
sions have been assigned to the almost totally 

lwo small, nearly square blocks were let into 
the north end of the large block from the west 
wall on either side of a tongue projecting from the 
end of the block. One, inserted from the exterior 
of the chapel, is missing; while the other, from 
the interior surface, was recovered (fig. 20). Two 
other patch blocks, from unlocated positions in 
the exterior of the chapel wall, were found. Run- 
ning around the bottom and sides of each block 
were two grooves obviously intended to permit 
the block to be lowered by means of ropes into 
the cavity made to receive it. [The ropes, thanks 
tothe grooves, could be retrieved after the comple- 
tion of the operation 

See Mace, BULLETIN, Oct 
3. The stela is carved in the face of a block of red 
granite, Which, when complete, was 3.34 meters 
wide, 0.6 meters of the block being left uncarved 
on either side of the stela proper and 0.76 meters 
below it (Cairo Museum, M.M.A. neg. no. C 
It is hard to believe that, as Mace sug- 
gests, it came originally from the east temple ol 
the pyramid, especially since a complete, though 
smaller, limestone stela of Amen-em-hét | was 
found in the sanctuary of that temple. The only 
evidence for its place of origin was its position 
when found: lying near the entrance passage al 
the center of the north side of the pyramid. The 
absence of traces of the entrance chapel itself 
may well be due to the alterations carried out on 
his father’s pyramid by Se’n-Wosret I, or to the 
extensive plundering which the area around the 
entrance underwent in later times. That the 
larger of the two principal stelae of a py ramid 
(or of any tomb) should have been set over Its 
entrance, rather than in its east temple, 1s not 
surprising in view of the fact that the stela repre- 
sents the facade of the deceased’s eternal dwelling 
and that its central motive is the entrance door- 
way of that dwelling 
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1906, P. 107, lg 
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missing stela of the entrance chapel of Se’n- 
Wosret I, and, as noted above (pp. 13-14), 
fit perfectly into the already estimated spec- 
ifications of the interior of the chapel. The 
stela would have been the full height of the 
chapel interior, but not the full width; for it 
appears to have been flanked at either edge 
of the south wall by sculptured blocks ot 
2), like the stela itself 60 


The decoration of these 


limestone (fig. 2 
centimeters thick." 
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mediately in front of the stela, which was 
more or less demanded by ancient Egyptian 
custom,*! 1s attested by a cutting near the 
center of the top of the preserved platform 
block from the rear of the chapel—presum- 
ably made to assist either in the emplace- 
ment or in the removal of the altar block.” 

rhe chapel, already described in some de- 
tail, is shown completely restored in figures 


17 and 18, its dimensions as reconstructed 





FIG. Il. CLEARING THI 
blocks 1S discussed below. 


lhe original presence of a stone altar im- 


* The block shown in fig. 22 is complete, as is 


also the subject depicted on its inner surface: a 
row of three gods facing to the right. Its width is 
only 8o centimeters, its right side being a dressed 
vertical surface. The border at the left edge of 
the field of the inner surface indicates that the 
Piece is from one of the corners of the room. The 
nature and scale of its decoration make it impos- 
sible to fit the block into either of the side walls 
or into the north end wall of the chapel. It 
seems clear that the block is one of several built 
into the south wall of the « hapel at either side of 
the stela. In deriving the width of the stela of 
Se’n-Wosret | from that of Amen-em-hét I, these 
edging blocks of limestone have been equated 
with the blank panels which appear on either side 
of the stela proper on the block of the earlier 
monument (see above, p. 18, note 39) 


NORTH SIDE OF 


IQ 


ENTRANCE 


THE PYRAMID, EAST OF THE 


being as follows: exterior, length at the top 


10.46 meters (20 cubits), length of building 


t See Jéquier, Pyramides de Neit et d’Apouit 


pls. Il, XXXVI; Petrie, Lahun II, p. 8; Petrie 
IIlahun, Kahun, and Gurob, p. 5, pl. XII; Mace 
BULLETIN, July, 1907, p. 116 (also M.M.A. neg 
10 | 19000 07.453 $50 Oct 1Q08 p 157 


I 
Lansing, BULLETIN, April, 1933, Section Il, p 
22, fig. 20 

#2 Although no parts of an 
in the ruins of the chapel itselt 
ments of large altars in gray granite have 
found scattered in the débris on all four sides of 
the pyramid. Several of these bear parts of the 
names of Se’n-Wosret I, and any one of them 
may have come from the entrance chapel 
altar of the main pyramid temple was foun 


1S5Q4 t 


altar were recovered 
numerous trag 


been 


I he 
1a 
1895 by the French excavators of the sit 
and is at present in the Cairo Museum (Gauthier 
and Jéquier, Fouilles 4 Licht 
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propel pavement level 5.1 meters, width 
5.94 meters, height 6.10 meters; interior 
eneth 5.903 metel vidth 3.74 meters 
eight 3.86 meters; height of cornice 1.05 
meters: height of plattorm 1.25 meters; 
thickness of wall 0.9705 1.040 meters; 


tter of walls on exterior 44.00 0n 1 
What remains of th 


side walls of the chapel interior 1s given in 


scenes on the two 


figures 19 and 20. As was usual 1n rooms of 
this kind, the two scenes were practically 


yP 
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exalted station—and the traditional broad 
collar. Before the face of the king are ip- 
scribed two of his principal names, “The 
Horus ‘Ankh-mesit, the Lord of the Two 
Lands, Se’n-Wosret’’; while over his head 
hovers the falcon of the god Horus of Edfu. 


“The Edfuite, the 
plumage, lord of 


great god, brilliant of 
heaven.’ Behind Se’n- 
Wosret stands his ka, or “double,” carrying 
on his head, between the arms of the ka 
symbol, a repetition of the Horus name ol 





FIG a Bl 


composition and all of the ele- 


identical in ( 
in them are wholly tradi- 


ments contained 
[he subject is the forever recurring 
after lite. 


t the south, or inner, 


tional 
repast of the dead king in the 
Dominating the scene a 
end of the wall is the life-size figure ot 
Se’n-Wosret |, seated on his throne and ex- 
tending his right hand to partake of the 
feast spread before him( fig. 20). On his head 
he wears the distinguishing wig cover ol 
Egyptian rovalty, the formal memes, sur- 
mounted by the uraeus serpent, while his 
left hand grasps a folded handkerchief, an- 
other of the marks of high estate. His cos- 
tume 1s completed by a goffered kilt with 


pendent lion’s tail—a third symbol of his 


See Winlox k, Bas-Reliefs from the lemple ol 


Rameses | at Abydos, pp. 32 


NDLE OF BRONZI 


20 


VESSELS AND IMPLEMENTS 


the pharaoh, and holding before him a tall 
standard surmounted by a small reproduc- 
tion of the head of the king. Over the head 
of this figure appears the legend: “The liv- 
ing ka of the king, foremost in the palace, 
foremost in the House of the Morning.” 
Phe vertical column of inscription down the 
left edge of the field reads; ‘(The Good 
God?), strong of arm, the lord of rites 1s 
foremost (of the living kas),” etc. Under 
the right shoulder of the king is a short la- 


lhe formal chamber in which the purifica- 
tion, robing, and adornment of the king took 
place (Erman and Grapow, Worterbuch, vol. V, 
p. 425). For parallels to the inscription, see Na- 
ville, The Temple of Deir el Bahari, vol. IV, pl 
CX; vol. Vis: CRA ACRE, CARA 
® See Naville op. clit., vol 1\ pls XC 
XCIII 
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ad bel, ‘Protection and life (are) behind him,” — bread, cut from a large round loat. The ta 
ie and beside his left upper arm, another, ble epitomizes all offerings and under its 
he “Purification of the king.”’ Confronting the right side we read: “‘bread, (beer), beet 
i Horus name of the king is the goddess Udo _ fowl, alabaster, and linen, by thousands.” 
= Buto) of Lower Egypt in the form of a Further to the mght begin the offerings 
se coiled cobra, surmounting a papyrus stalk themselves (a metal bowl on a wooden 
Pay the emblematic plant of Lower Egypt.* | stand, containing a tall loaf of bread; a bas- 
a Below the goddess we read: “She gives life ket of fruit, a bunch of grapes, part of a 
fe and prosperity.”” Both the falcon of Edfu — trussed fowl), heaped high in lavish profu 
Ol 





1C- 

ad FIG. 13. HARDWARE FROM A COPPERSMITH’S CACHE SCALE 1°'0 

V- 

e. and the Buto cobra extend the shen car- sion. Above them ts inscribed the tradi 

45 touche, symbol of universal power, to the tional list of offerings, arranged in tabular 

he pharaoh and to his name, respectively. The — fashion—the formal “bill of fare’ of 1 

od falcons surmounting the Horus-name pan- funerary meal 

‘ els wear the double crown of Upper and Bevond the offerings, in the first registet 

er Lower Egypt, while the “Edfuite” carries — below the list, was a series of scenes depict 

ae on his head the two plumes. Ing the performance ot the rite of offering 

Se’n-Wosret is seated behind a circular by the priests appointed to that function 

a- offering table of stone (labeled “‘table of the laving and purification of the table, the 

: offerings’), on which are stacked slices of reading of the requisite spells, the purif 

ce tion of the guest, et [he last part of t! 

pl pe: ea ig ees ete “aiaggere oe Sage ritual scene Is preserve dona fragment fron 

"i Upper | egypt appears In the lorm of ; vuitiine the east wall of the chapel (fig. 19, upper 
surmounting a clump of lilies—the plant of See | IN, N |] 
Upper Egypt 30-34 
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piece), Where we see the lower parts of two First come the fat “Niles,” each bearing a 
kneeling lector-priests, who chant the — hetep (‘offering’) mat surmounted by liba- 
“Transfigurations’’ that transform the king tion vases and the was (“‘prosperity’’) scep- 
nto a “Glorious Being,” muting their — ter. Over their heads appear the legends: “| 


mouths or beating their breasts the while 
with their left hands. At the close of the 
rites the last departing lector-priest, as he 
he doorway of the chapel 
for the exorcising 


passes through t 
drags behind him a broom 
of evil spirits), the 


the object which appears on our fragment 


tail of this broom being 


{ th 


second of e kneeling figures 


the 


behind 





HEAD OF A GRANITI 


SCALI : be 


FIG. 14. 
STATUETTE 


[he register below is taken up by another 
the head and the 


““‘lector- 


series of priests, the top ol 
extended hand of one of them (a 
priest’) appearing on the fragment under 
discussion to the rear of what was probably 
a table of offerings (labeled “divine offer- 
ings’), over which the lector is in the act of 
pronouncing an incantation. (In the illus- 
tration, the fragment not shown in its 
laterally, in relation to the 


It belongs probably much 


IS 
true position, 

piece below it. 
further to the right of the scene, but 
placed correctly in the vertical sense.) 

a row ot priests, 
19), led 


Ss 


In the bottom register 
courtiers, and other dignitaries (fig 
by Nile gods , approach the throne 
f the king, laden with offerings. Like the 
other parts of the scene, the iconography of 


20 


fig 


) 


this procession ts fixed by ancient tradition 


to 


ty 


give life and tood,” “I give lite and suste- 
nance,” etc. (fig. 20). Next in order (prob- 
ably separated from the Niles by a heap of 


meat offerings) are three dignitaries (“the 


Sole Companion,” “the Chief Lector- 
Priest,” and “‘the Sem-Priest’’),each witha 
“khepesh joint,” the fore leg cut from a 
freshly slaughtered bull (fig. 109, lower 


piece). Behind these, three more men, the 


first two of whom are ‘‘the Chief Lector- 


Priest who 1s in his period of service’’ and 
“the Sole Companion and Chief Attendant 
of the King,” bring up struggling geese and 
ducks, while other water fowl appear in 
crates on the ground line between them. 
Ihe last figure preserved leads a calf by a 
rope fastened to the animal's hind leg and 
has slung over his arm a bunch of ontons.* 
parts of the scenes can be 


Of the scores of parallels, 


The missing 
easily restored. 
the best two, from many points of view, are 
the side walls of the offering chapel of Hat- 
shepsit in her mortuary temple at Deir el 
Bahri*? and a relief from a temple of Rames- 
ses | at Abydos. The latter is on display in 
the Tenth Room of the Museum's Egyp- 
tian collection and has been published by 
Mr. Winlock.*® 

The decoration of 
wall of the chapel was as usual in rooms of 
this type. Across the top ran a register ol 
offerings (fig. 23), brilliantly colored and 
executed in great detail and with great 
accuracy. Included in the lavish display are 
Various cuts of meat and edible intestines; 


the entrance (north 


lhe man with the calf and the onions is, like 
most of the other figures, a frequently recurring 


tvpe in offering scenes of this class. See Jéquier, 


Annales, du Service, 1928, p. 58, pl. III; Bor- 
chardt, Sa’hu-re‘, vol. II, pls. 28, 58, 63; Firth 
and Gunn, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, vol. I! 
pl. 54; Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahan 


vol IV, pls CaAK ( X 


 Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahari, vol 


1\ pis CIX fl see also vol V pl ( X XIX 

’ Bas-Reliefs from the Temple of Ramesses | 
at Abydos, pp. 32-42, pls. IX, X. Acc. no. 12 
186.1. See also Lythgoe and Ransom, The Tomb 
of Perneb, pp. 63-70, figs. 35-37: Davies, I he 
lomb of Puyemré at Thebes, vol. II, pl. LVITI 
Scheil, Tombeau d’Aba (Mém. Miss. frang. au 


Caire, vol. V, fascicle 4), pp. 645 fl 
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a4 | 
trussed and untrussed towls; many kinds 
nd shapes of bread loaves: table travs of 
pomegranates: cucumbers, squashes, and 


other vegetables; and jars of beer, wine, and 
lhe middle and lower regis 


milk, on stands 


ters of the 


wall were taken up with the cus- 


' . n f the 
tomar seenes oO he s| 


of cattle 


On the n: 


aughter and butcher, 


surtaces at the ends of the 


irTrTOW 





FIG. 


10. THE SITE 


south wall, on either side of the stela, were 


registers ol gods three gods to a register 


and, apparently, three registers, one above 


the other, to a side. The block shown 1n fig- 
is probably from the middle register 


on the east side of t 


>? 


ure 
he stela. On it appear a 
nome god, a form of the dog-headed Anubis 


' Part of one of these scenes is preserved ona 
mall and badly weathered fragment of wall from 
the chapel (M.M.A. neg. no. L 33-34.409). For 
scenes of this type, adorning the entrance walls 
f offering chapels, see Jéquier, La Pyramide 


d’Oudjebten, p. 16, fig. 14; Borchardt, Sa*hu-re’ 
vol. Il, pls. 19, 28, 31; Naville, The Temple of 
Deir el Bahari, vol. 1V, pl. CVII; Davies, The 


[Tomb of Puyemré at Thebes, vol. I], 


pl. LU 


TROPOLITAN 


AND REMAINS 


type and accouterment of the figure 
on the tall double-plumed headdress 
however, of the undeniable importance of the god | 


MUSEUM OF ART 

or Upwawet, and possibly the god Amin. 
Other fragments include: from the east side 
the upper part of another dog-headed god: 
from the name of the god 
[he number of gods estimated for the 


decoration of this wall, eighteen, suggests 


the west side 


hot. 


the Enneads, of three Triads each; but the 
presence of the nome god and of the two 


canine-headed forms makes it impossible 


OF THE ENTRANCE CHAPEL 

Enneads of 
are represented. Probably the 
triads are made up of gods local to the re- 
gion about 


that the Greater and Lesser 


| leliopolis 


Lisht or especially revered b\ 


the reigning dynasty. The composition as a 
whole recalls the 


narrow registers contain- 
2 The identification is, of course, based on the 
especially 
In spite 
I welfth Dynasty urious fact 


Amun in the itis a¢ 


that this is one of the very few possible examples 


f an actual representation of the god preserved 


to us from the monuments of Lisht 


Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, p 
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\r r a) | \| ne Walls Of the 
pel erior runs rieze (see fig. 23) of 
er ornament blue, green, red), sur 
ounting a block border (blue, red, green 
ellow), the latter also descending along the 


the walls at the corners of the 


Ol fig. 20 lhe registers in the scenes 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THI 


are separated from one another by simple 
ground lines, and each 1s topped by an elon- 
gated sky) sign, painted blue with 
vellow stars. At the bases of the walls 1s a 
high painted dado, probably black, with a 
crowning band of blue, red, and yellow 
stripes. The ceiling was blue with vellow 
stars in low relief. The scenes themselves 
were painted naturalistically in bright col- 
ors, the painter’s palette including blue, red, 
green, Vellow, black, and white. The ground 
color is throughout a pale bluish gray. Time 
moisture, and exposure have erased most ot 
this color, only traces of which now remain. 


In the course of this study of the north 


I 


chapel of Se’n-Wosret | we have had occa- 
sion to note that the building reproduces in 
every way the inner room, or sanctuary, of 
the Old and Middle Kingdom mortuary 
temple and contains no element of equip- 
ment or decoration which ts not found in the 
sanctuary proper. This leads us inevitably 
to the salient fact ascertained regarding the 
basic nature of the pyramid entrance chapel 

namely, that it is the usual ancient Egyp- 


tian mortuary temple, reduced by the omis- 
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DECORATION OF THE SIDE WALLS OF THE CHAPEL INTERIOR 


EAST WALI SCALE 1.17 


sion of the entrance complex, the forecourt 
and the pillared hall to its one essential and, 
at the same time, most ancient part—the 
sanctuary. The only alterations made in the 
usual sanctuary type, the extra size and 
importance accorded to the “‘false-door’ 
stela and the provisions made in the floor ol 
the room for the opening and closing of the 
passage mouth, are those which adapt the 
building to its special function of harboring 
the entrance of the passageway into the 
burial chamber of the tomb. 
WILLIAM C. Hayes. 

‘See, for example, Borchardt Sa®hu-re’, vol 

Il, p 40, Tig. © 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 1933-1934 


lHeE BuRIAL oF HePy 
\t the beginning of this report mention 
was made of a discovery outside the roval 
cemetery. This came about because the 
mastabah of Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh needed pro- 





FIG. 20. DECORATION OF THE SIDI 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE WEST WALI SCALE 1.7; 


tection. During the summer of 1933 M 
Baraize of the Service des Antiquités had 
fitted an iron door in the entrance to the 
passage leading to the underground cham- 
ber and had placed a skylight at the top of 
the “chimney.” It seemed advisable, how- 

*® See BULLETIN, Nov., 1933, Section II, p. 16 


fig 1O 


ever, to protect the decorated chamber tron 
a possible heavy rainfall which, seeping 
through the fill above the chamber, might 


injure the wall paintings and the texts. The 
easiest and most effective way to do th 
) a ———_ 
ag 
cx { ( # 
See 


WALLS OF THE CHAPEL INTERI 


was to re-cover what remained of the m: 
tabah with a mound of débris, and a small 
gang of laborers was set to work on an are; 
to the west which was high enough to per 
mit the débris to be carried to the mastal 
without waste of effort 


lected made it seem like 


The surface indications of the spot 
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1 existed the Ihe tlines of a mast 
We’ tr ed | W » I ‘ n 
means so impor structure as the tom 
sen Wi KI ak T ol the > 
erst! re sisted nothing b I 
1d the rel lar ( most ot tl 
ng had | formls mass. Th 
spoliation had Deel SO thorough that W 
soon lost hope of finding anything more in 


teresting than a series of secondary burial 
such as we had found on the surface 
irea Surrounding 


inkh But while the 


S 


in the 
the tomb ol Se’n W osret- 


inclosure wall to the 


under tl 
lhe 
very mu 


tomb, and the workmen’s excitement kept 
increasing. The pit, however, was too small 


to admit a sarcop and it 


1LUS 


dent that the but 


chamber had been accomplished by means 


} 


of a second pit 
the mastabah itself 
down tor a distance of 10 meters 


a horizontal section, its walls and ceilt 





FIG. 2 THI 


north of the tomb was being cleared a cur 


V 
ous fact was observed. It was built over 


low spot in the rock, and a subsequent set- 


thing had caused cracks in the mud-brick 


9.25 More interest- 


structure of the wall (fi 
ing still was the fact that the brickwork was 
not continuous, for where the wall passed 
over the edges of the depression unbonded 
[here was little doubt in the 
minds of the staff and laborers not only that 


joints appeared 


the wall was built over the mouth of a pit 
but that the pit had not been plundered 
\fter the wall had been carefully photo- 
graphed, 1t was removed and the clearance 
of the shaft was begun. The fill was, as we 
had anticipated, perfectly clean sand and 
gravel, and our workmen went down it with 
an energy which they never show except in 
he fill continued 
clean to a depth of 8 meters, and then came 


the expectation of a find 


a passage sloping to the south—a direction 


LION GARGOYLI 


BLOCK 
lined with limestone slabs. One of the slabs 
appeared to have fallen in, admitting a pil 
of broken stone and sand. The breach might 
have occurred naturally or it might have 
been caused by plunderers. It stopped the 
work effectively but gave us a clue to the 
place on the surface where we might expect 
to find the mouth of the ‘“‘construction”’ pit 
The surface débris was soon cleared awa\ 
and we began to go down a large square 
shaft close to the superstructure of the mas- 
tabah and perhaps originally covered by the 
floor of a chapel attached to its east side 
The upper laver of débris had been dis- 
turbed, but it was uncertain whether this 
had been caused by plunderers going down 
the shaft or by the quarrymen who had 
removed the fine stone of the mastabah. A 
little lower down, however, the nature ol 
the fill became more clearly defined. In 
three quarters of the area of the pit it was 


arrangement of this entrance was 
ch lke that of Se’n-Wosret-‘ankh’s 
*X 


seemed evi- 
ding of the subterranean 


perhaps under the body ol 
The passage sloped 
Then came 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


quite evidently orginal fill—the marl 


which composes the bedrock of this area 
dumped back into the shaft after it had 
served its purpose. However, in the south- 
west corner of the shatt the fill consisted 
partly of this marl and partly of windblown 
sand. Here, we re- 
eretfully concluded, 
was definiteevidence 
that the tomb had 
been entered after 
all. 

Hoping against 
hope the workmen 
kept going down the 
shaft, but the south- 
west cormer contin- 
ued to show the 
same disturbance of 
the fill. It was noth- 


ing but another ot FIG. 22 


those all too fre- WALL OF THE CHAPEL. SCALE 1:14 dim light 
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BLOCK OF RELIEF FROM THE SOUTH 


1933-19 34 


apace and before long a few beads appear d 
in the débris which was being carefully in 
spec ted at the mouth of the pit before being 
carried away to the dump cars. A fragment 
of bronze and one of ivory were the next 
items to puzzle us, for these objects came 
from the east side of 
the shaft, which had 
not been disturbed 
by the plunderers 
little private pil 
driven through the 
sticky fill in the 
southwest corner. As 
the utmost care was 


indicated, small 


knives and brushes 
and reflected sun 
lheht took the place 
of the heavy work- 


men’s hoes and th 


filtering 








FIG. 23 


REGISTER OF OFFERINGS, INTERIOR 


juent hopes that arise in the archaeologist’s 
work only to be blasted. 

We had fully accepted this decision of 
late when the foreman came to me in great 
excitement and announced that a passage 
Was extending eastward from the shaft and 
that it was blocked by a brick wall. Here 
Was occasion for renewed hope. It seemed 
unlikely that the burial chamber of the mas- 
tabah would lie to the eastward, that 1s 
away from the customary location under 
the superstructure, but the passage might 
lead to a subsidiarv storage chamber for 
lunerary furniture. The clearing proceeded 





SURFACE OF THE DOOR LINTEL. CALE: I {) 


down from the mouth of the shatt 

Phe depth of the shaft at this point w 
12 meters. Its dimensions were less than 
meters square 


was the same width as the shaft. A spa 


and the projectiot 


only 60 centimeters wide separated the 

of the shaft from the wall of mud _ br 
which blocked the passage It was In 
space that the beads had begun to turn up 
They had never been strung but had beet 
scattered without rhyme or reason tn the fill 
of the shaft, which at this point consisted of 
the damp clay marl (the rock thro 


which the shaft was cut) mixed with mud 


29 
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dently bits of mortar dropped by th 
men who had built the wall blocking thi 
passage. Clear A this sticky mess of 
clay and mud was a laborious procedure 


th which it was done was re- 
warded in the end by the objects found em 
| he first to be ¢ xposed Was a 
Vlindrical rod of ivory, one end beautifulls 
arved to represent a closed hand (fig. 30 
I his we discovered later was the handle of a 


flail 
{ 


uments®® and which has been fot 


which 1s often represented on the mon- 
ind as part 
of the equipment of Twelfth Dynasty buri- 
als. It is sometimes shown on the monu- 
ments with a closed hand grasping the ends 
tual example of this 


Next came a 


of the tails, but no ac 


; 


form has hitherto been found 





FRAGMENT OF A BLOCK FROM 
THE CORNICE OF THE CHAPEI SCALE 1: 10 


FIG. 24 


dolls 
lence lacking the lower parts of 
l hey show a variety of dress and necklaces, 


group of four * curious figures of fa- 


the legs 


and one ts clothed in nothing except a lot of 
tattooing (fig. 29). Near them was a falence 
figure of the 
Weret. Other objects in faience were an oil 
jar of traditional shape and its lid and a cu- 
cumber or squash; there was also a small 


hippopotamus goddess Ta- 


ring stand of glazed steatite (fig. 20 

With the exception of the ivory flail han- 
dle these objects, while very fine, were not 
unexpected. [The only unusual thing about 
them was the place where they lay lo be 
sure, very few such things have been found 
undisturbed. But if it were the custom for 
objects to be laid on the ground tn front of 
the blocking, that ts the burial 


practice 


outside 


chamber, this would have been 


noted, since the blocking of tomb chambers 
is often found partly in place. Plunderers 
get into a chamber by the shortest possible 


Mace and Winlock, Senebtisi, pp. 94-102 
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AR | 


through the upper part of such a block- 


tors alwa' S cleat down 


Way, 
ing, Whereas excava 
to the floor before entering 

More startling, however 
these objects was the nature of 


than the posi- 
tion ol 
vroup of four ivory figures found with them 
ther an agonizing 


been set 


whose clearance Was Ta 


procedure. They had apparently 
down on the ground tn front of the blocking 
I heir safety, and 


wit little regard for 


1 vers 
when the pit was refilled clods of the earth 
ff their bases and left 


We did not reall) 
after we had gol 


had knocked them « 


them in a sorry state 
know what we had until 
them back to the house and Haves had re- 
assembled them. But the appearance of on 
of them as it lay in the dirt while we wert 
and then photographing tt for 


tiny fig- 


cleaning it 
position was most appealing. The 
ure, with drawn face, its hands folded in 
front of its breast 


rescued trom the 


hag hp 
1 LO Dé 


seemed to 
mud in which it had been 


engulfed for so many hundreds of vears 


fig. 20 

[he tvpe of this figure and its three com- 
panions (figs. 31-33) 1s absolutely unexam- 
Had they 


without antecedents no one would 
them 


pled appeared in the European 
] 

markel 

inclined to attribute to 


At first sight they seem 


have been 
an Egyptian origin 
to be Chinese. There is a faint facial resem- 
blance to some of the grotesque terracottas 
which appear in the Late Dynastic and 
Ptolemaic periods, but were it not for the 
circumstances attending their discovery 1 
would never have been supposed that the 
were made in Egypt during the Middle 
Kingdom. There they were, however, lying 
in clav which had not been disturbed since 
the middle of the Twelfth Dynasty at lat- 
est, and their da 
possible 


The first of these little 1vory statuettes 
as mentioned above, has its hands palm to 


no question as to fe 1s 


palm against its breast. The face has an ex- 
pression which almost suggests agon) } he 


brow is wrinkled, the cheeks are drawn 
back, and the mouth is open. This phystog- 


nomy gives an impression of dwarfism, cou 
pled as it is with a nearly squatting position 
of the legs and a very marked projection ol! 
the hinder portions. Yet as far as the limbs 


are concerned there 1s no reason to suppose 
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that the sculptor was trying to depict the 
malformation present in the achondroplasic 
dwarts which sometimes appear both in the 
tomb decoration and in the sculpture of the 
Egvptians.*” The other three figures are ol 
the same type exactly, the only difference 
being one of attitude, for the hands are held 
palm outward in the same plane and on the 
same level as the shoulders. Their faces also 
are contracted as though expressing violent 
emotion (fig. 33). One has his mouth pursed 





THE MOUTH OF 


as 1 he were whistling and this may be a 
clue to the purpose of these singular exam- 
ples of Egyptian sculpture 
It may be said that in any representation 
of a human being in early Egyptian art the 
subject either is somebody or ts doing some- 
thing. The tomb owner is represented on 
the walls of his offering chamber standing 
by the false-door stela or seated in front of 
a table. Everyone else is active: priests per- 
lorming libations or reading the prescribed 
formulae, attendants bringing offerings, 
butchers slaughtering cattle, and so forth 
throughout the long catalogue of subjects 
depicted in tomb and temple. No one ts 
F.g., Newberry, Beni Hasan, Part 11, pl 
XXXII; Maspero, Art in Egypt, p. 82, fig. 150 


shown just for the sake of his figure or his 
face. The same ts true of sculpture. The 
tomb may contain a statue of the owner and 
possibly of members of his family, but the 
lew examples of statues of other people that 
exist show them in the act of performing 
some task about the house, on the river, or 
in the fields. It is by applying this principle 
to the group of statuettes under discussion 
that we are able to determine its signifi- 
cance and purpose. The solution ts fairly ob 


eR %, 


BRICK INCLOSURE WALL OF A MASTABAH, BUILT OVER 


ITS BURIAL PII 


vious, for the variation in the position of the 
hands suggests only one possibility —the 
two moments of rest which take place in the 
act of clapping the hands. This method ot! 
marking the beat 1n music Was customary 1n 


ancient Egypt as it is now, and we are not 


likely to be wrong in assuming that we have 
here the accompaniment to singing or the 


dance. It is even probable that the bent 


knees of the four figures are an indication 
that they are performing a sort of dance 
themselves as they clap their hands. It 


would be more convincing if they had beet 
depicted standing on one foot instead o 
two, as In painted representations of dan 
ing, but the laws of symmetry and frontalit 


were too strong in Egyptian sculpture 
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permit this. It must be remembered, too, the base has dowel holes in its edges and 
that the figures would have been much when found the dust of rotted wood lay ad- 
frailer had they been poised on one foot. As — joining them. The underside of the base js 
t is, all four had at some time previous to peculiar in that a long channel is cut in it 
their burial been broken off their bases and = about halfway between one edge and th 
they had been carefully repaired by means holes cut to receive the “‘spools.’’ Horizon- 


of tiny dowels 

Ihe subjects are men, for although the 
a vouthful appearance, their 
f adults. They are 


bodies have 
faces can only be those « 
If completels 
folded shawl or sca 


closels 
the left 
ht 
all 


urhan 


except for a 


rf! hanging over 


14 


NU¢ 


arm 
four 


shoulder and below the rig 


lwo of them wear necklaces and 


passing 


show variations in the dressing of the 


tal holes are drilled from the channel to the 
‘at a level which brings them oppo- 
site the holes drilled in the latter. At first it 
was thought that these holes were for the 


“Spc ls 


purpose of fastening the figures to the base 
but the compli- 
cated. It circular 


scratches appear around the holes on the 


design seems needlessly 


noteworthy too that 


ws 


ce of the base where 1t came in contact 


Suria 
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FRAGMENT OF 


LiG 20 

[he smallest figure, only 5.5 centimeters 
high, on a small rectangular base 
through drilled 


holes, possibly Lo recelve pegs In order to 
three 


sel 


IS 


which are two horizontal 


fasten it to a larger base. The other 
statuettes, only slightly taller, were set ina 
row on Lhe 
method of fixing them to this narrow base 1s 


careful descrip- 


a single long slab of ivory 
so peculiar as to require a 
tion. Each individual figure stands on a 
small ol the top 
which is slightly rounded. The bottom 1s flat 
except a spool-like projection with a 
horizontal hole drilled through near the 
The rectangular base is drilled with 


circle Ivory, surface of 





for 


center. 
three holes of a size to receive these projec- 
tions loosely. The “‘spools’’ are deeper than 
the thickness of the base, but it appears that 
were fastened to the long 


SLTIps ol wood 


sides in order to make up this difference, for 


ROM THE MASTABAH. SCALE 125 
with the separate bases of the three fig- 
ures. These scratches, the looseness of the 


and the channel with its holes ad- 


mit of only one explanation. Threads were 


« 1» 
SPOOLS, 


“Spools”? and passed through 


tied toa the 
the holes and out to the end of the base by 


way of the channel. The figures were then 


twisted so as to wind up a certain amount ol 
thread on the “spools.’’ By pulling the 
threads the three figures could be made to 
turn, a slight jerk producing a change in po- 
sition, a stronger one a full pirouette. Poss!- 
attached to each 


two threads were 


|,’ proceeding one from each end ol 


bly 
“spool, 
the hole. If these were pulled alternately 
the figures would make a half turn first in 
one direction and then in the other. When 
actuated in this manner they really dance. 

Phe connection between dwarfs and danc- 


ing is strikingly illustrated by a passage In 


and 
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he dwarf of the 
god in front 
I his seems to indicat 


the Pyramid Texts®*: ‘Heist 
divine dances 


of his great throne 


who diverts the 


| 
In the performance 
temples from 


pl ice 


that dwarts had a 
ligious ceremonies in the 


Another inscription, dat 
h Dynasty, is equally im- 


very early times 
ing from the Sixt 
>from a letter writ 
Har-khu-ef,®? the 
South, in reply to a mes 
tter that he had ‘‘de- 


scended in safety from Yam” and was 


portant. [his is a passage 
ten by 
t 


Governor ol the 


King Pepy Il 


sage sent by the la 





FIG. 25. OBJECTS LYING AS FOUND AT 


ENTRANCE TO THI 


king gifts obtained during an 
One of these 
“dwart of 


bringing the 
expedition further south. 
“oreat and beautiful gifts’ is 
the divine dances from the land of spirits 
like the dwarf which Burded brought from 
Punt in the time of king 
bids Har-khu-ef take great care of the 
dwart: ‘““When he goes down with thee into 
the vessel appoint excellent people who shall 
him on each side of the vessel 
fall into the water. When he 
point excellent people who 


King Isesy.”’ The 


beside 
lest he 
sleeps at night ap 
shall sleep beside him in his tent; inspect ten 
Har-khu-ef is promised great 
» dwart 


times a night.” 
rewards if he succeeds in bringing the 
alive to the court. 


8 Pyramids 118 


’ Breasted, Ancient Records, vol Le N 


TROPOLITAN Ml 


fad 
ee ee 


THE BASE OF THI 
BURIAI 


SEUM OF ARI 


It is plain from the king’s letter that this 
dwart was a great rarity in the Old King. 
could not, therefore, have been 
an example of the achondroplasic variety 
to have been common enough 


] ° 
dom; he 


which seems 
in Egypt. As the dwarfs found in this tomb 
re not misshapen, there ts every likelihood 
that they are of the tvpe mentioned in th 
two texts 

It is not possible 
al position of Yam, 
divine 


to fix exactly the g¢ 
graphic through whic! 


the ‘dwarfs of the 


£ wy Fe 
Piast a sl at 
oe 


dances” wer 





en 





BLOCKING THE 


WALI 


CHAMBER OF HEPY 


and the very name of their hom 
shows how indefinite It was 


cient Egyptians, butt 


brought, 
“land of spirits,” 
in the minds of the an 
is clear from the Har-khu-ef inscription that 
habitat lay somewhere beyond 

reaches of the Upper Nile. The 
Central Africa immediately come to mind 
Their physical characteristics as described 
by anthropologists®® resemble very closel 
those of our ivory figures and they 
ported to be fond of dancing. It is, therefor 
figures we have 


their 
pvgmies 0! 


quite possible that in these 
the first representation of the 


an pgvmies, which until recently were con- 


al writers. 


Volker 


sidered an invention of classi 


g Buschan, Illustrierte 
kunde, vol. |, pp. 541 ff.; I 
Mankind, vol. II, pp. 208 ff 
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—— lo judge by the two passages which have — way in the action of the other three. but it 
a — been cited, the only ones in hich the sub- has not yet been possible to find out how it 
T: ject Is Mentioned, the chief desirability of | could be made to move with them. Possibly 
= these pygmies, aside from their small stat- this pygmy 1s only clapping his hands as he 
- ure, seems to have been their proficiency in leads the others in the dance 
S tomb 
elihood 
In the 
le geo- 
which 
were 








yme, 

was 

util 

that FIG. 29. DOLLS AND OTHER FAIENCE OBJECTS. SCALE 123 

the 

s of 

ind 

bed 

el\ 

a FIG. 30. IVORY HANDLE OF A CEREMONIAL FLAIL. SCALE 2:5 

re 

ive - 

oy the art of the dance. It is therefore not sur- fovs which can be actuated are not un 

sas. prising that the only representations of | common in Egypt, but almost invariabl 
them which have been found should show — thev are coarsely made. It is the more sur 
them in the act of dancing. The three larger — prising that this mechanical toy, for as such 

er figures perform in unison. The base of the it must be classed, should have been fash 

, fourth figure is most unusual in design, sug- — ioned with such delicacy. In no respect i 
gesting that it mav be connected in some — the carving crude. The hands and feet ar 
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quite as detailed as could be « Xpec ted in fig 
ures of this size, and in the faces the artist 
has surpassed himselt 

of facial 


that 


The portrayal expression in 


I gyptian art 1s so rare it 1s always 
astonishing. The king seems to have the 
same emotions in the midst of battle as he 
does when at ease with the ladies of his 


| is seated at table, but does 


harim. The noble 
not seem in the least to look forward to his 
meal. [he menial rows a boat, bakes bread, 
and brews beer with the same apatheti 


ittitude toward his task 


Perhaps we are 


beads, and the moment 
blocking had arrived 


photograph was taken several courses of 


for opening the 
\fter the preliminary 


brick were removed from the top of the wall 
and we had our first view into the chamber 
It was not a very satisfactory one, for a 
collapse of rock from the side of the cham- 
ber obscured the contents of a depression 
cut in the floor. Heavy planks were visible 
and it looked as if the recess contained three 
coffins (fig. 34). The removal of the brick 
bloc king pre ceeded and as we approached 


the bottom more of the beads which had 





FIG. 31 IVORY FIGURES OF 


making an unwarranted assumption in sup- 
posing that the expressions on the faces ot 
the dancing figures are intended to repre- 
that they merely 


sent emotion. It may be 
depict grimaces customary in the 
of such dances 


perform- 
ance the little 
figures are fulfilling their function of doing 
something with a vigor and animation that 


In any case 


makes them unique in Egyptian art 
Below this mechanical toy was found 


mass of beads II 


Decayed wood and two small 
Ivory pegs showed that the beads had been 
contained 1n a small jewel box, and although 
the strings had entirely rotted away it was 
possible to note enough associations between 
beads of different varieties to permit. re- 
stringing with a fair degree of accuracy 

\t last the whole are: 
to the rock, the mass of broken brick and 


was cleared down 


mortar continuing to produce scattered 


D 


30 


ANCING DWARES SCALE 3:5 


been noted scattered in front of the blocking 
were found in the brickwork and even on 
the chamber side of the blocking. When the 
blocking had been completely taken down 
we could see better what was before us 
Most of the floor area of the chamber was 
occupied by the depression, leaving only a 
narrow ledge around its four sides. In one 
corner was a single bowl of pottery. On the 
far side some traces of gesso showed where 
there had been two small wooden statuettes 
and a funerary boat. The dampness at this 
level had left nothing of the wood of these 
small objects except impalpable dust. 
From a different angle it could now be 
seen that the depression contained not three 
a huge single one made of ver 
The coffin had 


coffins but 
long and heavy planking. 
the fall of rock from the 
and when the débris 


been crushed by 
side of the chamber 


Was | 
part 
with 
three 
veale 


and 


SC ribs 
bear! 
SM ribe 
wood 
been 
Here 
read\ 
chang 
ot the 


THE EGYPTIAN 
was removed it was evident that the lower 
part had rotted away through its contact 
with the damp floor. The removal of the 
three planks forming the lid of the coffin re- 
vealed that it contained an interior coffin, 
and this one, we were glad to see, was in- 
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1933-1934 


been completely decorated with the usual 
texts and pictures of offerings, the name ot 
the original owner remained unaltered (fig 
30). 

In view of the dampness which had rotted 
the lower third of both coffins we did not ex 








FIG. 32. THE 





FIG. 33. THE IVORY 


scribed (fig. 35). [t had been made for a man 
bearing the name of Se’n-Wosret but the in- 
scribed characters cut into the surface of the 
wood had been filled in with gesso and had 
been replaced in paint by the name Hepy. 
Here was another strange factor in this al- 
ready puzzling tomb. The name had been 
changed wherever it occurred on the outside 
of the coffin, but in the interior, which had 


IVORY 


FIGURES, SIDE VIEW 





RES, FRONI 


I< 


pect to find the mummy in good cond 


tion. A peek through a crack in the lid had 
showed dislocated bones and the dull glint of 
gold, but the state of the body was even 
worse than we had anticipated. The rock 
fall must have occurred after the wrappings 
of the mummy 

jolting which it had suffered had been suff 

cient to scatter both the bones of the skele 


had disintegrated, and the 
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na CW ! || I on lI con Was O] no service I he iewelr\ had actually 
quence, th recovering the latter been worn by the girl Hepyv during her life- 
enormously increased, for it was nece ime, as dents in some of the goldwork 
iry to note carefully the positions of all the prove. On the other hand, while both 


f beads in the hope that some evt- 


4 


x» preserved which would 


permit their being restored to their original 
tate. There was literally not a single pair of 
beads whose contiguity could not have been 


aused by chance rather than by the fact 


the beads and the gold ornaments were of 
first-class workmanship, 1t was not certain 
whether any particular piece of jewelry was 
complete 

Near her ankles, for example, were found 
a clasp and four spacers of the type which 





rHE BURIAL 
next each 
The gold, how- 
ever, remained more or less in place, doubt- 
less owing to its greater weight. As a result 
we were able to determine with certaint\ 


that they had originally been 


other on the same string 


that Hepy had worn an anklet, a bracelet, a 
necklace of 
the many 


varieties of bead had been strung with the 


and a 
But which of 


oirdle of cowrie shells, 
] 


dcacla-pod beads 
gold ornaments depended upon how many 
of each variety there were, in what part of 
the coffin most of each kind were found, and 
whether they lo add 
to our difficulties this was not a typical set 
of funerary jewelry, and therefore the 
dence obtained from previously found sets 


seemed appropriate 


evi- 


25 


CHAMBER ¢ 


‘F HEPY 


WHEN FIRST ENTERED 

could be used for either an anklet or a brace- 
let. In the region where the forearm should 
have been were three more spacers exactl\ 
like the others, but no clasp. There can be 
no question that she had been provided with 
a bracelet and an anklet. The latter was 
complete with clasp, but the former must 
have been held about her wrist by means ol 
the threads passing through the beads and 
spacers. When it came to assigning beads to 
these two objects the difficulty arose that 
no sufficient quantity of a suitable type was 
found either near the foot end of the coffin 


rin its central area. There were, however 
a great many tiny spherical beads of carnel- 


ian and lapis lazuli scattered over the floor 


ally 
life- 
york 
oth 
e ol 
tain 

Was 


und 
lich 


il 


FIG. 
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FIG. 35. THE INNER COFFIN OF HEPY 


INTERIOR DECORATION OF 





HEPY’S INNER COFFIN 
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the coffir nd we were forced to the con 
clusion that they belonged to the anklet 
But as they did not suffice to complete both 


anklet and bracelet, it was necessary for the 


the next best thing—enough 


4 hoost 


| LL 
of a great quantity of small barrel-shaped 
lapis lazuli beads (fig. 38 

The eight cowries lay in such a position 
that they must have been part of a girdle 
They are beautifully made but not nearly 


so large as the well-known gold cowries from 


the tombs of the princesses at el Lahin and 
Dahshir. They differ in design as well, for 
they are much more naturalistic in form and 


the mouth of the shell really makes an open- 
and the lip. One of 
is larger in size than the others 


ing between the body 
the cowries 
m, and we may 


though of the same desig 
| he ( lasp IS 


sume that tt 


pre- 
Was worn 1n Tront 


ol the conventional t\ cowrile resem- 


bling the oth 


pe, a 
ers In every respect but split mn 


two, one half bearing a tongue wh 


ich slips 


into a slot in the other. Unless we suppose 


that the cownries Were strung with a hetero 
geneous lot of spherical beads we must as- 
sign to them the remainder of the lapis 
lazuli barrel beads, of which there are suffi- 


cient to give the girdle the proper length 
piece of 
spherical lapis lazuli beads 
lat gold beads imitat- 
fig. 39). Four 
smaller gold ornaments are of a sort hither- 


The only other showy jewelry 


a string ol 
strung between large f 


Was 


ng pods of the acacia tree 


| 
basket i 


to unknown. They look like tiny 
and a ring comes from the inside of each to 
permit their being hung on a string (fig. 37 

Whether the baskets were pendants of a 
hung on 


necklace or whether each, a sepa- 


rate short string, made a bracelet 1s uncer- 
tain. Two small carnelian lions are prob- 
ably from a bracelet 
without pendants. 


and there were several 


necklaces of beads 
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It 


port I 


is not possible in the scope of this re- 
oO present all the evidence relating to 
the burial of the girl Hepy and to state all 


the problems which arise in attempting an 
explanation of its unusual features. For ex- 
for whom the cof- 
fins were originally made, ever buried in the 
\ fragment of relief found in the 


260 


ample, was Se’n-Wosret 


chamber: 


débris of the mastabah (fig preserved 
4! two men, apparently rela- 

[he two remainin 
ch of the inscriptions suggest that a 


Se’n-Wosret may 


the pictures ¢ 
tives of the tomb owner 9 
aracters 
also have been pictured 
lt that a relative would be 
buried tomb of the masta- 
bah; on the other hand it is by no means 
} t 


cl 


IS likely 


very 


In a subsidiary 


common for a burial chamber to open of 


the construction shaft of the mastabah. In 
this case Se’n-Wosret must have been 
buried before the mastabah was completed 


for the northeast corner of Its superstruc- 
ture rested on the fill of this shaft fig 
27). His body must have been plundered 
and the 


os 
the girl Hepy buried in his coffins, 
shaft refilled—all during the 
the ging of the underground part of the 


time between 
dig 

bah and the building of 
structure. Were the objects found in front 
ot the chamber entrance 
originally Se’n-Wosret’s or Hepy’s? Were 


they deliberately placed there, or were they 


masta the super- 


the blocking of 


dropped there by plunderers: 

These are only a few of the many ques- 
tions which a consideration of the evidenct 
evokes, each bringing with it a mass of con- 
tradictory possibilities. For the present, at 
least, no truly satisfactory solution 1s possi- 
ble, but we may congratulate ourselves that 
what makes the problem of this tomb reall) 
interesting is the fact that such rare objects 
were found 1n it 
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THE PERSIAN 


EXPEDITION 


1935-19354 


The past season Was the second of the 
Museum's work at WKasr-i-Abu Nasr, near 
Shiraz, in Persia. 
this small but interesting site during the 


It was proposed to finish 


winter. However, as the reports of Joseph 
M. Upton and Walter Hauser, which are 
given below, relate, there were unexpected 
complications in the excavation of the Sasa- 
an fortress Which occupied part of the site 
and in anextremely interesting discovery of a 
hoard of Sasanian seal impressions. The un- 
anticipated amount of surveying and copy- 
ing entailed have caused Upton, Hauser, 
and Charles kK. Wilkinson, their collabora- 
tor, to postpone the conclusion of the exca- 
vation of this site till the coming winter. 
\s it is confidently expected that work at 
Kasr-i-Abu Nasr will be completed this win- 
ter, the members of the expedition have 
examined a sites which 


number of other 


THE PERSIAN 


PHeE EXCAVATIONS 


| HE second season’s work at Kasr-i-Abi 
Nasr, which commenced on October 21 and 
ended in the third week of June, proved far 
more interesting than the first. It presented 
us with a whole new series of problems in 
architecture and dating and carried us back 
at least to the Parthian period. As described 
last vear,! the site of our excavations is 

crescent-shaped hill with the well-known 


“Achaemenian”’ ruins on the western horn, 
a fortress on the eastern, and traces of a 
town on the slopes and bottom of the in- 


closed “‘amphitheater.”’ This season’s labors 


1 BULLETIN, Nov., 1933, Section I] Pp. 39 


Pp 


available if the work in Pt 

Among them Nishapitr gives 
promise and the Museum 1s as 
the Persian Government of 
ate 


might be rsia is ti 
continue 
greatest 
sured by 
cession to exXcay there. 

Nishapir is said to have been founded by 
Sasanian kings of the third or fourth cen- 
turv A.D. It was a flourishing metropolis b\ 
the fifth century; in the tenth ury it 
was one of the four great cities of Khuradsan 
ranking than Fustat, capital of 


Egypt; and in the following century, it was 


cent 


as large r 


one of the most important cities of Islam 

The site of ancient Nishapir is marked 
today by a number of mounds covering its 
ruins, and in the spring of 1935 the exped! 


tion proposes to make a preliminary ex 


vation in one of these as a guide to 


some 
in the future 


H. E. WinLoct 


possible work on the site 


EXPEDITION 


were confined largely to the fortress, with 


only 
the amphitheater, 


short digs in trenches on the slope of 


to determine the nature 
and quality of the town there, and along the 
we traced last yeal 
figs. 4, 12). At 
present the fortress 1s a long flat spur sepa 
rated from the ma | 


inclosure W il] 
the horns of the crescent 
In Mountain range 

Alwavs tl mo 


prominent feature was a tremendous curved 


deep dry watercourst 


wall on the southern end some twenty me 
ig@hly dressed 


two vertical la 


ters high (figs. 2, 5), built of rot 


stone and white mortar in 
ters Behind thi 


} hat 


showed a mass of well-laid bricks that 


ers to a thickness of 6.5 me 


hoped might be the roofs of room 
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sages leading from some entrance hidden by — partly satisfied. The slope turned into the 
débris through the bottom of the wall up to remains of a series of stone supporting walls 
I 
wal 


1@ main fortress level, Where outcrops of | strengthened by cribbing and buttressing 





s had been visible in the north half which had been built up to make a great 
even before digging began. The great wall, — level platform within the fortification. The 
it was obvious, originally continued round — highest natural point of the hill, the north- 
the spur on the east and west till it joined east end, had been taken as the desired 
the high perpendicular cliffs which form a_height, and the original sharp slope down- 
natural protection for about half the area ward to the southwest was masked and filled 
fig. 3). On the west it must have gone — to the point where the great retaining wall 
nearly two thirds the length, 





ysut on the ended the fortress. The mass of brick just 





FIG. I WORK STARTING ON THE WEST SLOPE 


east only a short distance brought it to within this wall disappointed us most 
unscalable rock. deeply. Repeated cuts into it made us onl) 

lhe digging commenced low down on the _ too certain that it was an especially strong 
west slope between this great wall and the — part of the platform, the foundation for 
cliff (fig. 1). Almost immediately we found some important structure taking up about 
fragments of a jasper plate (fig. 27), agreen a sixth of the whole area and standing above 


stone bird’s head fig. 30 possibly ol the general level on a whitewashed pr dium 


\chaemenian date, the bottom of a prehis- (fig. 6). Possibly it was the site of a fire 
toric Nihavand bowl decorated with con- altar. Tradition has it that there were two 


centric circles and well-drawn heads of important ones near Shiraz in the Arab 
geese or ducks, a prehistoric animal seal, — period.?_Istakhri describes a fortified town 
and several painted potsherds all of a date near Istakhr, about thirty-five miles north 
earlier than the Sasanian period. At once — from Shiraz, called al-Baida because it had 
expectations of a series of levels making aa fire altar which shone into the distance 


cross section through all the Persian cul- PP Steses: Teenie Minedlaltes. val. 18 
tures were roused, unfortunately to be onl) 44 
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all Oriental towns at all 
Houses and their court- 
vards abut each other, interlocking tn solid 
masses, with plans and single rooms shaped 
to the spaces demanded by the surrounding 
buildings and with a marked disregard of 
the right angle. No space was wasted on 
ving a direct or easv entrance from the 





the center were partially filled up with rub- 
ble, and others were built up solidly with 
mud brick which bonded into the brick 
loor of the podium or terrace, making a 
tremendously solid footing. It was this 
floor, at places seven meters thick, eroded 
into a parabolic shape that had given us 
false hopes of rooms and passages. 

lhe remaining five sixths of the fortified 
area was covered with a town arranged 
around three well-defined streets in the con- 


Ibid., vol. I, p. 16 


streets, and a veritable labyrinth resulted 
There are two levels of building definitel\ 
almost everywhere, often = ex- 
tremely difficult to disentangle, as there 
seems not to have been any destruction 


traceable 


which demanded a general rebuilding but 
rather a gradual transformation as time 
necessitated repairs and reconstruction. The 
lower level, where it is clearly seen, 1s usu- 
ally the better built, being of stone set in 
plaster or of good mud brick. Hard plaster 
surfaces are common on the walls and so 
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are hard floors of plaster and gravel. The 
upper level, on the contrary, 1s built of field 
stone set In mud as mortar or of lavers of 
bine) piled up on a footing of two or 
Only a few of 


mud 
three rows of stone (fig. 10 
the rooms show any flooring, and that usu- 
ally of packed mud or crude stone paving 
The presence of Parthian or Seleucid coins 
and certain pottery shapes suggests that the 
lower level may be at 


least as old as the 
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lhe rhomboid shape does not seem to be 
conditioned by the surrounding structures 
or by any attempt to make walls perpendic- 
ular to the street. The entrance through an 
open vestibule or archway ts typically East- 
ern. Opening the outer door gave no view 
beyond into the interior, and two rooms t 


the left and one to the right entirely sepa 


rate from the rest of the house gave ample 


space for entertaining those who were not 





RETAINING 


ri. & THE GREAI 


WALI 


AND THE GATEHOUSI 


Parthian period (248 B.c.-A.bD. 220) and cer- 
tainly not later than the earliest of the 
Sasanians. The rather jerry-built houses in 
both levels are in great contrast to the excel- 
lent construction of the podium, of the 
sturdy retaining walls which do service as 
cliffs, and of the thick brick parapet with 
round towers at strategic points which once 
doubtless encircled the whole town but now 
exists only on the north side. The most in- 
teresting of the completely excavated build- 
‘p occupied the center of the 
town. It is larger by far than any other and 
must 


ings (fig. 7, 4 
have been of particular importance 
It is well built of mud brick with walls 1.2 
meters thick, but its plan 1s most curious 


desired within. The largest roon 
square plastered stone piers and two pilas 


ters tO support the necessarv wooden beams 


for the ceiling, one of which we found. Her 
again the piers are most curiously placed « 
an axis perpendicular to the short ends ol 


the room instead of parallel to the long sides 
as one would expect. The room contained 
ten huge storage jars (fig. 16). J 
west of this building are two rectangulat 
rooms with excellent plaster 
rated one from the other by a part 
30 centimeters thick. The use of the rooms 
is a problem, for down the center lengthwis« 
ran a step about 25 centimeters high ¢ 


figs. 7, B and & nd 


ered with plaster 
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he partition end of one of them is a step — below it a shaft was sunk to water level, 
about one meter wide with a rectangular From the plain a thick, semicircular wall 
basin-like depression. It was on the remains © similar to the great retaining wall was built 
of this partition that we found parts of a up in front of the cave, perhaps to the floor, 
orselet made of rectangular scales in alter- — perhaps to the top. This made a strongly 
nating groups of iron and copper or bronze — protected, cool well room and a well quite 
Which formed a checker pattern when the inaccessible from outside. It was also much 
garment was worn (fig. 11 simpler to construct than one cut through 

lwo other rooms, far apart, were inter- — the solid rock from the top of the hill. At 
esting for their contents rather than their — the end of the east-west street of the town 
architecture. Both were simple rectangular a flight of steps was constructed lead 
rooms, though one had shallow pilasters on down to the opening in the roof where 
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FIG. 7 AN OF THE LARGEST HOUSE AND ITS SURR NDING 


one long side, and both had been destroved 
by fire c). They vielded us quanti- 


ties of mud seals, and one also gave us the 


6. -~ 
iy 


> j 


crystal head in figure 37 and the other the 
beautiful bronze candlestick in figure 36 
Many of the seals seem to be from docu- 
ments, and it is possible that these two 


rooms represent the libraries or archives of 
the town. Some of the seals will be of great 


importance to us for dating when they have 
been thoroughly studied. 

The water supply for the fortress was 
verv cleverly contrived. The cliff on the 


southeast side 1s riddled with natural caves. 
One of these, which was halfway up the face 
had a 

chosen to be 
this roof 


and broad overhanging roof, was 
the site the well. Through 


a square hole was cut and directly 


buckets or jars could lowered through 
well and water drawn up 
for distribution to the householders 

We found the main entrance to the for- 
after removing many enormous stones 
fallen from [t eatehouse al 


the left of the great retaining wall leading to 


the cave into the 


tress 
above. was a 
a long paved ramp practicable for donkeys 
and horses (fig. 14). Coming down from the 


top, one descended the ramp, entered the 
itehouse through a very narrow door, 
crossed diagonally, and went out by a door 


in the opposite wall, once again contrived 
to give no view beyond when it was open. 
One emerged onto a long tongue of land 
containing a few buildings now 
that their character is quite uncertain. This 
fort, 


so far gone 


tongue formed an outer defense to the 
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urrounded b brick wall four meters on a side at intervals of from 28 to 
ers thick, pierced at intervals by loop- 35 meters, must have presented a very 
holes overlooking the lower town, in the strong defense. It has been excavated from 


near the north corner of the fort across the 
“4 valley and up the west horn of the crescent 
o the “Achaemenian”’ ruins (fig. 12). It is 
now tairly certain that the big terrace walls 
n the latter region, excavated last season. 


s part of this inclosure wall and that the 





FIG. 12. INCLOSURE WALL FROM 
THE FORTRESS 


dating of the lower portions of these ruins 
must now be reconsidered. The flat jugs 
fig. 23) and the well-formed jars with red 
and black shps and carved ornament on the 
necks and shoulders (fig. 22) which puzzled 





Ft 1] FRAGMENT OF BRONZE 


us because they differed so ereatly from the 
AND IRON CORSELE1 ; 
. ses st rest of the pottery, certainly Islamic, that 


we were turning up, we now know to be 


amphitheater, and further protected by fre- © Sadsanian. They were found only along the 
‘nt round towers (fig. 13). Into this area terrace walls and in the lowest levels, and 
cattle and sheep could have been driven in — these walls must have a corresponding date. 
times of attac] he cuts (fig. 4) on the inner slopes of the 
[he outer, or third, defense was the great hill and the floor of the valley showed much 
ble stone wall inclosing the lower town of the area to be town. Cut 3 gave us two 


[his wall, about six meters wide, broken on levels, the lower of which, like that on the 


outer surface by square towers seven * BULLETIN, Nov., 1933, Section II, p. 44 
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fortress, is better built and has rather larger 
rooms than the upper. But nowhere have we 


struck anv but 


as vet ding with architec- 
tural distinction 

[he hypothesis that some portion of our 
site might be Gird Fana Khusrau, estab- 
lished by \dud ad-Daulah (a.p. 936 
g82) and mentioned by Mukaddasi, was not 
confirmed. We must look much further back 


Ibn al- 


for the beginnings of our settlement 


a bit overdone, Ibn al-Balkhi's description 
Sa verv suggestive one. There are scattered 
forts on the foothills and mounds in the flat 
at the east end of the plain of Shiraz which 
bear him out, and it is probable that our 
fort is one of those he mentions. 

It was under the same caliph, ‘Abd al- 
Malik, in the vear a.H. 78 that the old 
Sdsanian type of coin was superseded by 
purely Muhammadan coins with no decora- 





FIG. 15. 
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Balkhi® (early twelfth century) tells us that 
“In the davs of the [older] Persian kings, 
where Shiraz now stands was but [a town- 
less] district with some forts lying in the 
open countrvside. After the [Arab invasion 
and] the establishment of Islam, the place 
remained in the same desolate state till the 
reign of [the Omayyad Caliph] ‘Abd-al- 
Malik [65-86 (685—705)|, who appointed 
Hajjaj ibn Yisuf his viceroy in these lands. 
Hajjaj thereupon sent his own brother, 
Muhammad ibn Yasuf, to act as his lieu- 
tenant in Fars, of which he became later 
the permanent governor, and it was this 
Muhammad who laid the foundations of 
Shiraz.’’ Though the stress on desolation 1s 


G. Le Strange Description of the Province of 
Fars from the MS. of Ibn al-Balkhi 


] 


Asiatic Society Monographs, vol. XIV), pp. 35 f 


( 


LARGE STORAGE JAR WITH INCISED 


ALE ABOUT 1:10 


tions other than Kaif 
found in and around the fortress about sixty 
silver and bronze coins ranging from one 
silver coin of Alexander the Great to coins 
of ‘Ubaidullah ibn Zivad (died 4.H. 67)® and 
‘Umar ibn ‘Ubaidullah, who in the opinion 
of Thomas? is the ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdullah who 
was governor of the province of Fars from 
\.H. 67 to 71. Of the sixty coins eighteen be- 
long to the early Arabs; twenty-five to vari- 
ous Sasanian kings, including ten to Khus- 
rau Il (a.p. 590-628) and two to Ardashir 
(A.D. 224-241); and eight to the Parthians 

Some of the Sasanian 


inscriptions. We 


(245 B.C.-A.D. 220). 


lhe Pahlavi inscriptions on these coins and 
on some of our seals were kindly read for us by 
Professor Herzfeld 

E. Thomas, Journal of the Royal 
Society, vol. XII (1850), pp. 301f 
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coins are surcharged with Arabic inscrip- 
tions around the edge, but we found no 
Arab coins of the period immediately fol- 
lowing the coinage change of A.H. 78. 

\ll the pottery which we found this vear 
differs markedly from that of last year ex- 
cept the examples mentioned above. As 
Upton points out, much of it is closely re- 
lated to forms found on Sasdnian sites in 
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thian being assigned to it. The prehistoric 
objects and the possibly Achaemenian bird 
and jasper plate all came from the west 
slope and cannot be connected in any way 
with the remains of the buildings so far un- 
covered. 

It would seem then from the coins, the 
pottery, the architecture, and the seals that 
the bulk of the fortress 1s Sasanian and that 





FIG. 10. A LARGE ROOM ON TOP OF THI 


Mesopotamia as well as Persia, and some 
to well-known Parthian forms. 

rhe simple architecture of the fortress, 
lacking as it does any decoration, can only 
be dated by inference from the objects found 
Init and by comparison with other near-by 
examples. The great retaining wall and the 
wall inclosing the well are similar to re- 
mains at Shapir, one of the great Sasanian 
cities; and the brick walls of the second 
line of defense and the double stone wall of 
the great inclosure are very like the Sasa- 
nian wall around Istakhr recently partly ex- 
cavated by Professor Herzfeld. The house 
architecture obviously is, though varied, all 
of a piece and there is no evidence from the 
objects found in the levels on top of the 
fortress to permit a date earlier than Par- 


FORTRESS, SHOWING STORAGE JARS IN SIT 


{ 


it Was In use not only during the whole ot 
the period but also before that for som 
time in the Parthian period. The absence 
of any objects which can be assigned to the 
Arab period other than a few coins seems 
conclusive evidence that it fell into com 
after the Arab conquest. The 
must be 
h 


1¢ 


plete decay 
lower town, in the amphitheater 
assigned to the same periods except for t 
\chaem¢ 


nian doorways, and that, save for its terract 


region immediately around the 


wall and a few near-by walls, must as we 
pointed out last vear be placed wholly in the 


Islamic era. 


+] 


One of the seal impressions names thi 
province of Ardashir Khurre, in’ which 
Sasanian province our ruins lay, and a town 
the name of which can be read Shiraz 
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ce and points to the 
possibility of our whole town, including the 
fortress and perhaps neighboring villages 
ng the old Shiraz of pre-Arab days. It 


has happened elsewhere in Persia, tor exam 





FIG. 17. UNGLAZED JUG WITH PAINTED 


STRIPED DECORATION PARTHIAN 





BLACK JAR 


SCALE ABOUT 1:4 


ple at Nishapdr, as it did in Cairo, that a 


after some vicissitude or political 


change moved a little distance away from 


town 


its former site and began anew, leaving its 
former shell to shrink to a suburb or fall in- 
to a mound of ruin. In view of Ibn al- 
Balkhi’s information it would not be sur- 
prising if the Arabs after their victorv went 
In A.H. 73 (A.D. 693) four miles further west 
n the confined Shiraz valley and built thei 
city, retaining for it the well-known name 
of the old town 


WALTER HAUSER. 


14 
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PHE SEASON’s FINDS 

Since the part of the ruins at IWasr-1-Abi 
Nasr excavated by our expedition this sea- 
son belongs to a period in Persian history 
about which information ts not only scanty 
but confused, we felt an extra responsibility 
in making our records of the finds as com- 
plete as possible. Consequently we spent a 
great deal of our time in handling potsherds 
sorting them and gluing them together 
and then drawing and photographing the 





FIG. 19 STORAGI 


DECORATION. SCALE ABOUT 1:9 


JAR WITH COMBED 


results. The jars, jugs, and bowls found in- 
tact constitute a verv small part of the 
array of tvpes we were finally able to assem- 
ble; most of the pottery was pieced together 
from fragments, of which there were fre- 
quently as many as forty a day 
This is explained by the fact that we were 
digging in a village, where most of the pot- 
terv to be found had been thrown away be- 
circum- 


baskets 


cause it was broken or useless 
stances quite different from those encoun- 
tered in digging an early cemetery, in which 
objects had been placed in the graves 1n- 
tact. 

Soon after we had started to dig on top of 
the fortress, we began to find large Sdsanian 
storage jars, in an endless variety of shapes 


and varying in height from two to five feet. 
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We must have unearthed eighty in all dur- 
ing the season—usually scattered, but in 
one case ten large jars were discovered in a 
single room (fig. 10). They were invariably 


full of dirt when found, and although we 


DITION 1933-1934 


protruding necks covered by lids of stone 
or heavy pottery. The smaller ones may 
have stood on the floor or have been only 
partially buried. This ware is of a coarse 


gritty clay and shows a wealth of variety in 





FIG. 20. UNGLAZED BOWL WITH COMBED 
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ALE ABOUT 1:0 





JAR. SCALE ABOUT 1:0 


emptied each jar carefully, our search was 
never rewarded with more than a few non- 
descript bones of animals or birds or bits of 
carbonized grain. The larger jars have such 
thin walls and disproportionately small 
bases that they can onlv have been used 
buried beneath the floor of the house, the 


SASANIAN UNGLAZED FIG. 


22. RED JAR WITH INCISED AND BUR 


NISHED DECORATION SCALE ABOUT 1:0 


decoration—small stylized pine trees, ci 


cles in groups or rows, wavy bands of ap- 
plied pie-crust molding, series of parallel 
| 


lines, curved or straight, and diamond and 
crisscross motives. Although no two piece 
have identical patterns, the ornament 1s 


usually incised-——sometimes with the use o 
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mb as on ( rin figure 16, sometimes 

( rely Tree hand as | 1 figure 15 
P| ino small mh ith ¢ > | , t 

Macing < STidit COM With Irom tour to 
twelve teeth against a piece Of pottery as it 


turns on the wheel and so forming a band or 
parallel incised lines is one of the 


ad SPOL O 


mplest wavs of decorating a jar or bow] 


slightly bulbous body as the glazed jars and 
the same tall neck with characteristic rim. 

\nother common type of seventh-century 
pottery 1s of buff or pinkish clay, with part 
or all of the bands of decoration around the 
neck and shoulders incised and the whole 


covered on the outside and over the rim to 





NGLAZED JUGS. SCALE ABOUT 1:0 





Fit 24 GLAZED LAMPS, JAR, AND SMALL JUG CALE ABOUT 1.4 


[he technique ts not only one of those most 
commonly emploved on the Sasanian pot- 
terv from Ixasr-1-Aba Nasr, as for instance 
on the fine bowl shown in figure 20, but 1s 
freely used on the unglazed pottery made 
today in Persia. A more open incised orna- 
ment occurs in the bands on the tall two- 
handled jar in figure 21. We are particularly 
pleased to have found this jar, in spite of its 
fragmentary condition, since it 1s a Persian 
variation of the common blue-glazed Par- 


thian and Sasanian jars of ‘Irak.® It 1s of 


pinkish clay covered with a thin fawn- 
colored clay wash, but it has the same 
*One of these was found at ¢ tesiphon see 


BULLETIN, Aug., 1932, p. 194, fig. 11 


the neck with red, 


the base of the inside o 
black, or gray slip. In the case of the intact 
jar illustrated in figure 22 there have been 
added to the incised lines a burnished zigzag 
band on the neck and vertical lines on the 
sides, which make the rich red slip vibrate 
The profile of the neck and especially the 
sharp edges of the rim are characteristic of 
the period. Of contemporary but slightly 
coarser workmanship are two round, squat, 
unglazed jugs with handles and_ blunt 
snouts (fig. 23) identical with several dis- 
covered last season which puzzled us be- 
cause they were so different from the Mu- 
hammadan pottery we were finding 

In all the Sdsanian pottery dug up this 
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season there were very few glazed trag- 
ments and only four intact glazed pieces. 
[he intact pieces, shown In figure 24, In- 
clude two blue lamps, a jug of typically 


} Sdsdnian blue-green, and a curious apple- 





25A. CLAY SEAL WITH PORTRAITI 
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FIG, 
FROM SASANIAN Cl 


258. 


CLAY SEAL WITH TWO IMPRESSIONS 


i STONES. SCALE I: 1 


green jar of a verv dense clay which may 
have been used for storing scent, as it has a 
tiny cavity; judging from its fine, hard glaze 
it may be early Sdsanian or even Parthian. 

The scarcity of Sasanian glazed ware ts 
significant in observing the culture of the 
lrdnian plateau, since the same scarcity was 
noted by Dr. Schmidt at Damghan in north- 


ern Persia and no glazed pottery was found 
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by Professor Herzfeld in the Parthian-Sasa- 
nian ruins at Kaih-i-Khwaja in Sistan. In 
the Sdsanian ruins at Ctesiphon, however 
the proportion of glazed pieces was large 


The shifting of eovernment 


the center ol 





FIG. 20 PART OF A POLISHED BLACK 


STONE PLAQUE. SCALE ABOUT 7:10 





FIG. 2 POLISHED JASPER PLATI 
SCALE ABOUT 174 
may be the explanation of this difference 
for although Ardashir, the first of the 


nificant Sasanian kings, established himselt 


in the province of Fars with his cay 
Gir (modern Firiizabad), his immediate 
successors soon found it advantageous fort 
the control of their rapidly expanding en 
pire to rule from more accessible plac 
Among the new capitals they built w 
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Ctesiphon—directls ross the ligris fron were not a dividing line between 
Seleucia, which had been the most flours! and whether the Sasanian ruins at 
n nd important capital of the preceding should not be assigned to ‘Irak in spite of 
Wnastt It is inevitable tl the culture the fact that historically they belong 
brought by these new rulers from the moun Pers Only more material from 

H 
I 
Fic 2] INE OF A AIR OF GLASS DOLLS 
or EY DROPPE! 
Fit LA I CALE ABOUT 8:0 
CALE ABOUT 3:5 

tains ol lars should have been rreatly tions on the I/ranian plateau can show 

modified by the more developed culture ot 


‘lrak, and it ts not surprising th 
the finds in Seleuci 


i 
idl, 


at many ol 
Ctesiphon, and Susa 
(which belongs geographically to the plains 
ol ‘Trak are practically identical 
strongly to wonder 
he mountain ranges between the 


Persian highlands and the plains of ‘lrak 


One 1s 
therefore 


tempted 
whether t 


1d 





whether our theory 1s a fa 


\ group Ol pottery we believe to be earliet 
than seventh century, since it came from 
below the top level, consists of small red 
black, or buff jars, which are sometimes 
plain and sometimes with handles like those 
in figure 18. Occasionally the surfaces were 


; 
highly polished. Similar pots have been ob- 
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tained at Assur and elsewhere in Mesopo- 
tamia from Parthian ruins.? From the low- 


est levels on the top of the fortress and 


th 


from the slopes ca 


pottery painted with geometrical patterns 


in red or black, 


ally fine potter almost as hard and 
smooth as polished stone. These pieces are 
probably Parthian or Seleucid (330 B. 

\.D. 220), and it seems quite likely that the 
small jar of but! clay in figure 17, verv pre- 


ne fragments of butt 


as Well as pieces of unusu- 


been destroved by fire. Some of these seals. 
like that in figure 254, have portrait busts of 
Officials, the dignity of whose handsome 
profiles is increased by the heavy earrings 
and the caps with bands of pearls and two 
fluttering streamers at the back. In many 
cases the busts are surrounded by inscrip- 
tions giving the name or title of the person 
represented. There are also a large number 
of seals with ingenious monograms or plain 


inscriptions, like the lower one in figure 25B: 





FIG. 33 


cisely turned and with traces of bands of 
red paint around the belly and on the shoul- 
der, 1s of the same period. 

It is impossible within the limits of this 
preliminary report even to mention all the 
tvpes of pottery which we have recorded. 
lhe examples discussed above have simply 
been selected because they belong to groups 
which so far have not been generally known 
or definitely dated. We hope to have more 
information for establishing dates when we 
have had time to study and decipher the in- 
scriptions in Persian Pahlavi script on 
about five hundred clay seals, most of which 
we found in the ruins of two rooms that had 


Andrae and Lenzen, Die Partherstadt Assur, 
pl 40 d; Sarre and Herzfeld \rchdologische 
Reise im Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebiet, pl 


CXLII, 3 


BRONZE CANDLESTICK AND SEVERAL CLAY SEALS AS FOUND 


and these should prove a fruitful source of 
information. Others have animals or birds, 
alone or in pairs, and some have imaginar\ 
animals like the human-headed winged 
beast in figure 258. [hiscurious creature also 
appears on a copper coin with a Pahlavi 
legend reading, according to Professor Herz- 
feld, “the enemy of sleep or laziness.” 
We had hardly started work on the west 
slope of the fortress when a workman one 
evening brought in a small part of the nm 
of a magnificent plate of polished jasper. 
We told him that we must have the rest of 
it, so he went back the following morning 
and found three or four more pieces. He 
kept on digging in the same place for the 
next day and for the next day after that, 
carefully removing the dirt and putting tt 
through a sieve. When he could find no 
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more fragments Hauser took what there 
were and began patiently cleaning them and 


plecing them together. The result is a 
really superb plate (fig. 2 
cate profile and velvety texture that it must 
be handled to be appreciated. Fragments 
were found of two other stone objects that 
particularly piqued our interest, but in 


neither case did we succeed in finding the 





FIG. 34 BRONZE MASK 


SCALE ABOUT 5:7 





FIG. 35 
IBEX (°). SCALE ABOUT 5:7 
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BRONZE HEAD OF AN 


complete object. One is the small green 
head of a bird (fig. 30) with inlaid eves 
of stone in three separate pleces, orange, 
white, and black, exquisitely cut. The other 
is part of a highly polished black stone 
plaque showing the front of what seems to 
be a tiger crouching beneath a tree (fig. 
26). No one of these stone objects was found 
under circumstances which make it possi- 
ble to assign a date with assurance. They 
are probably pre-Sasanian—perhaps Achae- 
menian (550-330 B.c.), to judge from analo- 


gies of stvle 


7) with such a deli- 
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Early Arab historians writing about the 
province of Fars make frequent mention of 
the extensive use of lead. Our pieces, con- 


sisting of pins of various kinds, bowls, and 





FIG. 30. BRONZE SASANIAN CANDLESTICK 


SCALE ABOUT 4: 15 


small dishes with handles, were probably 
made on the spot, since we found in one 
room a large slab of lead ready to be cut and 
melted. Gold and silver were rather rare 
among our finds, although we did com 


upon a group of seventh-century gold jew 


elry (fig. 28): earrings, nose rings, pendants 
and buttons, the two largest earrings hav 
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bronze the small ““Foxv-Grandpa’’-like 
mask in figure 34, with its striking evi 
dence Hellenistic ancestrv. More charac 


an is the head of an animal 


Ibex?) in figure 35, which in spite of the 
fact that it has lost its horns still has much 
strength and dignit \ small round collar 
base shows that it was originally at 
tached to something, perhaps as a handle or 
is a finial on the back of a chant 
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the top of the fortress suddenly came upon 


pieces of metal, which he proceeded to clear 
33 
\fter being cleaned and 


arefully for photographing; figure 


shows them 1n situ 


put together in the house they made our fin- 
est bronze—the candlestick 1n figure 30 with 
baluster turnings and engraved rings. The 
piece is undoubtedly Sdsanian, as a large 


number of Sasanian seal impressions came 


from the same room, which was one of those 
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In another room which had been burne 
ma 


nd from which we took 


seal impressions was found our onl) 


ple of cut rock crvstal (aside trom several 


beads and pendants 


the round in figure 37. The cutting 1s ex- 
tremely good and there are traces of color 
on the hair, eves, and lips. It has been sug 
gested that the head was on a sphinxlike 
body, but unfortunately the parts of the 


body which we have are too few to make a 


re 
reconstruction possible 
above are only a 


We believe 
re completed they 
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few of our outstanding finds 
tur records a 
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light on life in Persia in the Sasanian period, 
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